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PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. . 


Harper's WEEKLY has already reached a regular is- 
sue of more than Sizty Thousand Copies, and the editions 
printed are steadily increasing. 

The proprietors beg to say that they will be happy to 
receive sketches or photographic pictures of striking 
scenes, important events, and leading men from artists 
in every part of the world, and to pay liberally for such 
as they may use. 








THE POLICE WAR. 


IMHE contest now going on in the Hall for the 
control of the police of this city is well 
worthy of curious observation ; and we may as 
well premise—not for the sake of any affecta- 
tion of independence of opinion, but to make 
our remarks more clearly understood—that, so 
far as the strife now raging involves the enjoy- 
ment of the police powers by a body of parti- 
sans of one color, or.a body of partisans of an- 
other color, we are in that sort of absolute in- 
difference in which the Grand Vizier announced 
his master to be when, being informed, in the 
days of Ottoman magnificence, that His Catholic 
Majesty had won a great victory over His Chris- 
tian Majesty, he replied, ‘‘ What matters it to 
the Sublime Porte whether the hog worries the 
dog, or the dog worries the hog?” The suc- 
cess or defeat of either division of the furious 
factionists who are daily doing their utmost to 
destroy the reputation, property, health, and 
morals of this city, must be a matter of very 
remarkable indifference to any citizen who truly 
regards the great interests of the metropolis. 

But there underlies the present contest a 
question which, it seems to us, is strangely 
lost sight of by even moderate and thinking 
men; and that is, whether we are to remain a 
Constitutional Government, or are to be resolved 
into a pure Democracy, and are to hold all our 
rights at the mercy of the mere will of fluctua- 
ting, ignorant, reckless, partisan legislative ma- 
jorities. It is, in other words, whether there be 
any sanctity or safeguard in written Constitu- 
tions. 

It is as clear as any proposition in history or 
politics, that the leading idea of the Constitu- 
tion of 1846, of this State, was what is called to 
decentralize power, and to distribute it among 
the various local subdivisions-of the State, leav- 
ing all the local officers to local election or local 
appointment; and thus depriving the Governor 
or Legislature of the power of filling the local 
offices. It is no matter whether this be right 
or wrong; it is certainly the Constitution under 
which we live. And to do this, all city and 
county offices were made elective, or appoint- 
able by the local bodies or constituencies. 

Now the Metropolitan Police District Bill fuses 
four counties together, calls the thing thus form- 
ed a District, and then proceeds to place the 
whole police foree—altogether about 1200 strong 
—under the control of the central power of Al- 
bany. It is obvious that, if this can be done for 
one purpose, such as police, it_can be done for 
roads, for education, for the poor, for any of 
the purposes to which the county powers have 
been thus far applied, and that thus the very 
notion of local administration of power may be 
obliterated. 

The history of the whole thing is this: There 
is no pretense of any governmental necessity 
which calls for a union of even two counties 
for police purposes. The rural districts of West- 
chester and Richmond no more need a New York 
police than they do an English constabulary, or 
a mounted French gendarmerie. This poor pre- 
text is not even seriously urged. The secret of 
the matter lies here. The bill as it now stands 
was introduced originally precisely as it is, and 
made applicable to the city of New York alone, 
some months since, when the Attorney-General 
gave an elaborate opinion against it on the 
simple constitutional question which we have 
stated. This ought effectually and forever to 
have killed it. 

Not so, however, by any means. The police 
force of New York is an immense engine; a 
body of men 1200 strong, almost the only con- 
siderable body that knows any thing about dis- 
cipline in the city, may be a very formidable 
weapon in political controversies, and the power 
Was not thus to be given up. Thereupon this 


notable device was contrived, to fuse four coun- 
ties into one, to call this new territorial depart- 











ment a Police District ; and then to arrogate the 
power of appointment to the central authority 
of the State, which is in open political contest 
with the city. 

Now, whether this scheme shall succeed or 
not depends on the Judiciary alone; and on its 
success also depends, as we have said, to a great 
extent, the question whether we are to have a 
Government of constitutional checks, adminis- 
tered, applied, and enforced by an intelligent 
and firm Judiciary, or whether we are hereafter 
to live under a mere Government of shifting, 
temporary, partisan legislative majorities. It is 
nonsense to suppose that if a device so thin, so 
transparent as this can succeed, that any safe- 
guard will stand in the way of a heated majority 
bent on acquiring or retaining power. 

The questions on which the legal debates 
have thus far principally turned seem to us very 
small, and, to ordinary apprehension, very tri- 
fling. Who cares whether a tax-payer must 
leave the door open for others to come in after 
him or not?) Who cares whether a quo warranto 
be a civil or criminal proceeding ? 

The real points—the only points—of public 
interest are, Can plain, positive, direct consti- 
tutional provisions, intended to secure popular 
rights, be defeated by mere subterfuge and eva- 
sion? «Are our legislative under the 
con ol of the Judiciary, as to their observance 
of ow written Constitution, or These 
questions are the real questions in this case. 
They are questions of great and pervading in- 
terest, of lasting interest, and, as they shall be 
decided now, full of moment for our hereafter. 

It is not to be denied that there is a growing 
disregard of the sanctity of Constitutional Law 
in the country; and it seems to us that it may, 
with equal truth, be said, there is a marked dim- 
inution of that old national quality of common 
sense of which we used to boast—that plain 
common sense, which, for the conduct of affairs, 
is worth myriad-fold all that wit, or genius, or 
passion, or unregulated intelligence can accom- 
Where do we at this moment, in pub- 
Is it in 


bodies 


not ? 


plish. 
lic affairs, show our common sense ? 
our furious controversies about the Slavery ques- 
tion? is it in the temperance frenzy? is it in 
the political strifes that have entered into every 
hamlet of the country, and which pervert and 
destroy our simplest machinery of government? 
Is it in the supineness and apathy with which 
our *‘shrewd business men,” as they call them- 
selves, look on and see every thing that is dear 
and valuable in our institutions rent and torn 
and striven for, and snarled over as bones may 
be by hungry dogs, or a carcass by savage 
wolves? Is it, in fine, in the indifference 
which, as we say, is every day more and more 
apparent in regard to the great principles of 
constit:tional law ? 

With constitutional law, American liberty, 
twin babe, was suckled, and with constitution- 
al law, whenever it perishes, American liberty 
must disappear. The fundamental notion of 
our freedom is distrust of mere legislation, of 
the exercise of the power of majorities clothed 
with temporary power—and that distrust gave 
rise to the idea peculiar to this country, known 
nowhere else, of imposing checks on legislative 
authority, and of enforcing those checks by an 
impartial and intelligent judiciary. 

Whenever the judiciary shall cease to have 
the courage faithfully to exercise this great 
trust the remainder of its duties will be little 
worth discharging ; and whenever the reckless 
and violent partisans of our legislatures put their 
feet on the neck of the judiciary, all that is left 
of our present form of government will hardly 
be worth an epitaph. Much will be done to 
solve the great problem, one way or the other, 
by the determination of the police question. 

It may be proper to close by saying, that as 
the injunction question will no doubt be dis- 
posed of before these paragraphs appear, we can 
not be suspected of desiring to pervert the pow- 
er of the press to affect the determination of a 
matter sub judice. 


TRIAL OF JURIES. 
Tue preposition slightly varies the phrase so 
musical to Saxon pride, from the times of Coke 
to Blackstone, and from those when Junius pol- 
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ished rhetoric to when Carlyle and Emerson | 


complicate it. Trial by jury has been again 
and again the subject of panegyric; but our 
modern judges, under the elective system, com- 
pel the paragraphist to write “‘ trial of juries.” 

The present week has inaugurated one of 
these latter. The sheriff has summoned half 
the electors into court, and the clerk has re- 
tailed the Directory, while an Attorney-Gen- 
eral and an ex-judge have sat by to check off 
the names. Our wonder has been that the 
jurors have not challenged the officials, instead 
of being challenged. That recent playwright 
who made an indignant grocer send out for 
pistols when he was informed that shortly the 
counsel would ‘‘ challenge” him 
was guilty of more seriousness than he antici- 
pated ; nor did the audience laugh very much, 
because fecling that the time might come when 
pistols and a peremptory challenge would £0 to- 


‘* for cause,” 


gether in a court-room. 

James Jobson, Esq., the most retiring of our 
subscribers, sneers at fame and its roll of he- 
roes, and blesses Heaven no one meddles with 
his name. Misguided James Jobson, Esq. ! 
Why, last September, in a little room in the 
City Hall, the Commissioner of Jurors, with a 
little knot of judicial dignitaries, especially pon- 
dered over that name as he fished it from the 
Tax List for the annual jury panel. ‘ Job- 
son,’’ says the Commissioner, ‘* is the very man 
for juror; retired from business ; has leisure ; 
has broad humanities ; plenty of patience ; is 
uncommonly meck; stands to bullying as a 
cockroach to Costar’s powder; always goes 
with the judge’s charge; and never has a fixed 
opinion.” The dignitaries nod, and Jobson’s 
name, after admiringly going the round, stops 
quietly (but in a pompous round-hand, such as 
engrossers use) upon that especial roll of fame 
known as the jury panel of the county. And 
James Jobson, Esq., has notoriety. He is made 
foreman of the Grand Jury, and listens piously 
to the cant of the judge about liquor-shops and 
policy-dens and the usury laws, and thinks— 
poor soul!—there is a-reform meant. More- 
over, at another term on the petit jury, he be- 
comes the one virtuous citizen against eleven 
obstinate men, and has a corresponding bless- 
ing in the public prints under a pompous head- 
ing, concerning ‘‘ disagreements of juries.” 
And one day James Jobson, Esq., shows his 
invariable blue coat, brass buttons, and satin 
stock before a crowded court-room, in a murder 
case. 

** James Jebson,” cries the clerk. 

‘**Here! But my name is—” 

‘** Step this way,” cries the judge. 

** Hurry up!” says the crier, 

** S-i-l-e-n-c-e |" roars an 
were the very avant courrier of Fame blowing 





usher, as if he 
the trumpet at the name of Jobson. 

‘*Ts your name Jebson ?” says the clerk. 

‘*No, Sir; my name is 

‘* Stand aside,”’ says the crier. ‘‘ Don’t you 
know better than to come up when another 
name is called ?” 

** But—” . 

‘*Go back, Sir!” adds the judge, severely ; 
and James Jobson, Esq., retires, feeling very 
angry as the crowd titter. 

Here a young attorney, ambitious to distin- 
guish himself, rises in the body of the bar, and 
says, ‘* May it please the court, I have no doubt 
the person just on the jury-stand is the person 
meant. I know him well (Jobson smiles, and 
promises young Briefless in his heart another 
invitation to dinner, for Jobson feels, somehow 
or another, as if justice was chafling him). Mr. 
Clerk, pray see if the original panel has not an 
‘o’ instead of an ‘e.’” 

The panel being more closely examined, a 
misplacement of a vowel is ascertained. The 
clerk cries ‘*Oh!” and the usher echoes it, by 
way of making the letter emphatic ; and again 
the victim juryman stands at the bar, as if he 
were the murderer, and looking very red in the 
gills, like the shad he bought for breakfast. 

** Why didn’t you explain ?” says the judge, 
in a tone meant to be mild; but before Job- 
son has time to show how he has been mis- 
judged the wheels of justice are buzzing about 
him. He is sworn to answer questions. He is 
told to look at the two triers in the first seats. 
He learns that he—a lawful juryman—is on 
trial, and his heart swells. 
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‘*Has he formed an opinion as to the guilt 
or innocence of Mrs. Cunningham ?” He thinks 
not. Barrister Severity wants no “ thinks ;” he 
is entitled to ‘‘ knowledge.” Well, Jobson 
knows he has none. Whereof the judge ap- 
provingly makes note, ‘ Does he know the 
prisoner ?”” Jobson indignantly cries ‘* No.” 
‘* Has he read of the case ?” Jobson inwardly 
blesses Heaven for newspapers, and triumph- 
antly says he has,. ‘* Did the case make an 
impression?” Jobson sees his brain is drawn 
in question, and says it has; whereupon Bar- 
rister Severity makes a lony note, and con- 
tinues: ** And has it left a prejudice ?” None. 
Jobson is a fair man, and will not judge hast- 
ily. So the two lawvers lay their heads to- 
gether and criticise Jobson. One has heard he 
is a timid man; the other thinks he has tuo 
large a bump of destructiveness. One doubts 
his veracity, and thinks him hungering and 
thirsting after jury duty ; and the colloquy, that 
is conducted in a whisper, and with sage nods, 
to the infinite delight of the audience results 
in Jobson being told that he is challenged per- 
emptorily ; and he accordingly retires, for a 
similar scene to ensue with a hundred others 
each of them thinking as they are chalienged 
that the choice of weapons should be with ‘hem / 

Jobson has been tried. Jobson has been con- 
victed of being a fair, honest, candid man; a 
reader of newspapers ; and possessing too much 
respectability for a capital juror. Jobson has 
told us all about it, not that he is sorry at the 
result, for the trial would have been a bore, 
and the interest of it has gone; and then to 
judge a human soul is a great exercise of om- 
niscience, 

But, then, has not justice lost scmething by 
the operation? Justice thinks so :s she winks 
from under her bandage at the vulgar little 
wretch who took the place that should have 
been allotted to Jobson, and ‘‘ who had read 
no newspaper,” and ‘didn’t believe in news- 
papers nohow,” and ‘‘ was ready to play fair,” 
etc., efc., ete, 

How delighted the city became when it was 
announced, a mcnuth ago, that the Legislature 
had in passage a statute to rectify this trial of 
jurymen. But Mow sad the best thinkers be- 
came when it was conclusively added, shortly 
afterward, that the lawyers who were so at- 
tached to abuses and thrived by them, had sue 
ceeded in killing it. So the trials of jurymen 
proceed, and courts and lawyers will continus 
for a long time to come to worry Jobson & Co, 
whenever a case of interest demands their serv- 
ices as jurors. 


HOUSE-SERVANTS, 

Avone the commodities which the prosperity 
and the general expansion of the last few years 
have yreatly enhanced in price, one of the most 
important, though least talked xbout, is the wa- 
ges of house-servants. A few years ago, four 
dollars a month procured the services of a very 
respectable girl, either as nurse or housemaid, 
in a city family, and a good cook could be had 
for six. Now, ei,ht and ten dollars frequently 
fail to command the same domestics. Mis- 
tresses complain that, with large experience and 
great exertion, they are unable to procure good 
servants, even at rates of wages which the last 
generation would have thought utterly absurd 
and ridiculous. We hear on many sides sto- 
ries of combinations on the part of registry-of- 
fices, etc., etc., to keep up wages beyond their 
legitimate level. 

The truth is, of course, that the demand for 
good servants is In excess of the supply. The 
Scotch and English girls who immigrate, find 
better prospects of settlement in life out West 
than in the sea-board cities; American girls can 
generally do. better than go to service ; and thus 
we in New York are left to the tender mercies 
of such German and Irish girls as have not the 
means or the wit to seek a home in a more 
promising region. Very many of these are not 
fitted, by their education and their habits, to be 
good domestics ; the extraordinary step in life 
which they take when they exchange beggary at 
home for affluence here, does not improve their 
character; in not a few cases, their first thou,bt, 
when their mistress has been at the pains to 
teach them their duties, is to leave her, and 
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make capital elsewhere out of their new acqui- 
sitions. 

'This is the case for the mistresses, and in one 
point of view it seems hopeless. Certainly no 
one would hope to see the day when the pros- 
peets of ‘the West should be such as to deter im- 
migrants from flocking thither; nobody would 
desire to see our prosperity checked in ‘order to 
bring down wages. Nor can any new impulse 
given to immigration help the matter ; for, in 
proportion to the supply of men and women, the 
country will advance, and every commodity, in- 
cluding domestic labor, will advance with it. 
Something perhaps might be done by further 
encouragement to colored service. Colored 
women, when properly trained, make excellent 
house-servants, and were they placed under a 


rizil discipline at an early period of life, they 
would no doubt exéel in attention, affection, 
and steadiness, many races from which our 


present supply of house-servants is derived. It 
might be worth consideration whether institu- 
tions for training young colored girls for domes- 
tic service would not answer a useful purpose. 
We beg to commend the subject to the kind 
consideration of those who have made them- 
selves conspicuous by their efforts to alter, if not 
to improve, the standing of the negro race in 
America. 
But let us inquire whether all the difficulty 
that exists arises from the operation of an eco- 
nomical law, and the perversity of newly im- 
ported girls. ‘The relation between mistress and 
servant is not altogether a one-sided contract ; 
it involves reciprocal and mutual obliga tions. 
If the servant owes obedience, faithfulness, and 
zeal, the mistress as plainly owes kindness, 
watchfulness, and a judicious superintendence. 











By the first principles of natural law, a breach 
of contract on the one side justifies a breach on 
the other. And if the mistress is faithless to 
her duty, she can not complain if the servant dis- 
regards hers. A mistress, for instance, who de- 
votes the whole of her time to the enjoyments 
of society, and disregards the concerns of her 
household, can not be allowed to bewail herself 
it her servants follow her example, for her charge 
of them is as clear and as peremptory as their 
charge of her interests. Nor can a querulous, 
selfish mistress expect devotion and zeal from 
persons whom she teaches to dislike her. Sat- 
isfactory performance of duty must exist on both 
sides, or not at all. 

‘The old New England notion that the word 
servant was degrading, and that a separate serv- 
ant’s table was a thing not to be thought of, has 
dic out in this meridian long since, and it is 
well so. But some of our fashionable people 
ure drifting into the opposite extreme, with a 
much more pernicious result, They are now 
reaping part of the penalty. 





THE DALLAS TREATY IN ENGLAND. 
Tur Africa brought intelligence that the Brit- 
ish Government has not ratitied the amended 
Dallas ‘Treaty, in consequence of the non-ratili- 
cation of the British Treaty with Honduras re- 
specting Ruatan. On this an outery has been 
yot up that England was rejecting the treaty, 
through Palmerston’s insolence, in order to re- 
venge herself on this country for the Enlistment 
affair. ‘This is nonsense. England could no 
more ratify the treaty before the Honduras bar- 
gain was a fit accompli than she coulf ratify 
it before it was sizned by the plenipotentiaries. 
The completion of the bargain with Honduras 
was an essential antecedent to the completion 
of the bargain with this country, which recited 
and relied upon it. The United States may 
agent upon it—the treaty will be ratified, if 
the least chance of doing so be left to the states- 
men who wield power at present in England. 
Nothing else can be inferred from the unani- 
mous tone of public opinion in Enzland and the 
broad common sense of the British public. 


—— 


THE STATE OF MANHATTAN. 


A proposaL has been made to divide the 
State of New York into two new States, draw- 
ing the line north of the Island of Manhattan, 
so as to include in the southern division the 
counties of Westchester, New York, and Rich- 
inund, with Long Island. ‘The ground for the 
proposal is that the metropolitan ideas of the 
city and its suburbs clash so violently with the 
rural ideas of the northern part of the State, 
that a continuance under the same government 
is certain to produce endless confusion, strife, 
and conflict between the Judiciary and the Leg- 
islature. A convention is proposed to take the 
matter into serious consideration. 

It need hardly be said that the division of a 
State into two or more States is no new thing. 
Massachusetts and Virginia have both under- 
gone the operation with manifest gain. Nor 


“can there be doubt but the two States—Man- 


hattan and Orange—which would spring out of 
the bisection of New York, would be well quali- 
fied to take a position among the greatest mem- 
We presume that the 
population of the State of Manhattan would not 
be less than 1,500,000, while the State of Or- 
ange might contain 2,500,000 souls. The for- 
mer would become a sort of Venice or Ham- 
burg, on a new and enormously increased scale. 
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AN INVITATION TO THE COUNTRY. 
Au. day, from shrubs by our summer dwelling, 
The Easter-sparrow repeats his song, 
A merry warbler, he chides the blossoms, 
The idle blossoms, that sleep so long. 


The blue-bird chants, from the elim’s long branches, 
A hymn to welcome the budding year; 

The south-wind wanders from tield to forest, 
And softly whispers, The spring is here! 


Come, daughter mine, from the gloomy city, 
Before these lays from the elm have ceased ; 
The violet breathes by our door as sweetly 
As in the air of her native East. 


Though many a flower in the wood is waking, 
The daffodil is our door-side queen ; 

She pushes upward the sward already, 
To spot with sunshine the carly green, 


No lays so joyous as these are warbled 
From wiry prison in maiden’s bower ; 

No pampered bloom of the green-house chamber 
Has half the charm of the lawn’s first tlower. 


Yet these sweet lays of the early season 
And these fair sights of its sunny days, 

Are only sweet when we fondly listen, 
And only fair when we fondly gaze. 


There is no glory in star or blossom 
Till looked upon by a loving eve; 
There is no fragrance in April breezes 
Till breathed with joy as they wander by. 


Come, Julia dear, for the sprouting willows, 
The opening flowers, and the gleaming brooks, 
And hollows green in the sun are waiting 
Their dower of beauty from thy glad looks. 
WituiAM C, Bryant. 


CHAT. 
ON THE MOVE, 

WE are credibly informed that there are people 
in this city who have lived all their lives in the 
same house and have never moved. Of what solid 
stuff these immovables are made we can not im- 
agine, but we look upon them with something of 
the wonder and respect with which we should sur- 
vey the Pyramids. And yet they are deficient in 
the experience of life, for who ever fully realized 
the comforts of home until he was forced to move 
out of them? LBesides, a genuine New Yorker 
must attest the growth of his native or adopted 
city by making an occasional stride from street to 
street, square to square, and avenue to avenue, to 
keep pace with its rapid progress. The true citi- 
zen is he who has followed it up perseveringly from 
Whitehall, State Street, and the Bowling Green, 
by successive removals to Park Place, Bleecker 
Street, Bond Street, Waverley Place, Union Square, 
Madison Square, and Murray Hill, and who is now 
projecting brown stone fronts for himself and friends 
on the sunny side of the Central Park. 

The first of May has come and gone, and the 
shock of the annual social earthquake by which it 
is accompanied is still shaking to their centre thou- 
sands of domestic circles. W e, who moved last 
year, pity them; we know how they suffer, what 
wear and tear of furniture, feelings, and temper 
what groping about in unaccustomed halls and 
pantries, what unaccountable disappearances of 
door keys, what interminable seasons of scrubbing. 
But there are consolations. If the move is into 
a new house, how delightful the freshness of un- 
sullied paint and the rare experience of the bran- 
new! if into an old house, how comfortable the as- 
surance created by the timbers that are seasoned 
and the walls that have settled! if into a larg 
house, the new incumbent revels in the domain of 
space ; if into a small house, how he consoles him- 
self with the saving he will make on his carpets! 

A new idea is that of moving by moonlight. It 
saves publicity, and avoids dust. Evenacart-load 
of kitchen furniture presents a picturesque appear- 
ance in the lunar rays, and the vulgarity of the 
affair is toned down until it almost takes the hue 
of the romantic. 

A better idea is that of a moved by contract. 
The contractor takes a sight of the old premise 

makes hingself master of its various positions aul 
bearings, and then applies himself to a reprodue- 
tion of the sume elfects in the new. Papa goes 
down to his business the master of a mansion some- 
where about Bleecker, if not below, and rejoins his 
fuiily at the close of the day in the new menage on 
Madison Square. He is converted, without know- 
ing it, into an up-town proprietor. ‘The enchant- 
er’s wand has been waved over his rosewood, black 
walnut, and brocatelle, and they stand under the 
shadow of the new vine and fig-tre @ jus st as they did 
under that of the old. This is moving made easy, 
and will doubtless be hailed by sensible husbands 
as the greatest of improvements. = 

Have you thought, any of you who have groaned 
during the past week over the inconveniences of 
moving from one abode of luxury to another, or, 
rather, of being moved by the army of strong arms 
and backs pressed into your service—have you 
thought of the thousands of people to w hom the 
first of May in this city came as a day of doom, 
pointing inexorably to the door of the garret or 
basement lodging, and dismissing the wretched ten- 
ant to homeless, houseless misery? To have to 
move from one place to another is troublesome, 
but when there is no other place to move te—when 
quarter-day and moving-day bar up one wretched 
refuge which served instead of home and comfort, 
without opening another—and the threatening 
landlord, the unpaid rent, and the notice to quit, 
come with the bright May morning to darken it 
with a worse than winter’s gloom—this is moving 
in reality, and the picture is one that might be 














looked at with profit by the complaining master or 
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mistress of many a new mansion which is being 
adorned just now with all the elegant appliances 
of modern luxury and taste. 





A BATTLE AMONG THE BOOKS. 

Dropping into the Society Library, on Tuesday 
evening of last week, for the purpose of exercising 
the inalienable right of a shareholder in voting for 
fifteen trustees of that venerable institution for the 
coming year, we found about two hundred gentle- 
men, forming an assorted representation of the va- 
rious species from oldest fogyism to youngest 
America, engaged in a very exciting contest over 
two rival tickets. The active supporters of each 
set of candidates exhibited the greatest desire (uot 
entirely inappropriate to the scene of the conflict) 
to shelve the other, and a spicy canvass, seasoned 
with a sprinkling of personal feeling, was in pro- 
gress. ‘The friends of Gulian C. Verplanck and 
Opposition met in one alcove, under the shadow 
of old quartos and folios ; and the Regulars in an- 
other, among the octavos and duodecimos, and 
mustered their respective adherents with great 
zeal, e The platform of the Verplanck party ap- 
peared to consist chiefly of one plank (besides Ver- 
planck), and that was the Librarian, whose right 
to be made a constituent part of the Board of Trus- 
tees, and whose appeal from supposed indignities 
sustained at the hands of the Library Committee 
constituted the nucleus of the Opposition, The 
Old Line Ticket, consisting of the previous incum- 
bents, was, of course, strongly supported on the 
broad basis of regular nominations. There was a 
lamentable want of appreciation of the great prin- 
ciple involved in the contest on the part of many 
of the highly respectables who mounted the stair- 
case and found themselves suddenly assailed by the 
runners of the rival factions. The emissaries of 
both parties were out in the Fifteenth Ward drum- 
ming up voters. Small boys, who held shares, 
were sent for, and a grave constitutional question 
was forthwith raised and argued before the inspect- 
ors as to the right of the small boys to vote, de- 
cided finally, we believe, against the franchise. 
We are happy to say that the palladium of the 
ballot-box was not invaded by any attempts at 
brute force; there was no stuffing, no shoulder-hit- 
ting, and no illegal voting, as far as we could per- 
ceive, and at the closing of the polls there seemed 
to be a very general feeling that the country was 
safe. The Regulars were victorious on the “ clean 
tickets,’’ but the ‘‘ Splits” ousted one of their num- 
ber, and substituted Mr, Verplanck in his place—a 
sufficient refutation of the charge of the ingrati- 
tude of republics, so far, at least, as it relates to 
the republic of letters. 

The friction produced in the body corporate of 
the Society Library by thi®little contest ought to 
have a good effect. Not a few of the voters made 
their first visit to the Library on the evening of 
the election, and were surprised to find how much 
they had been getting for their money without 
knowing it. A few more contested elections, and 
the Institution would be galvanized into new life. 
It is worthy of a greater infusion of vitality, anda 
few more such spirited battles will enlist recruits 
in the service. It was rumored that, in the event 
of the defeat of any one of the candidates on the 
Regular ticket, the others would resign. This 
would be an excellent plan, for it would render 
necessary a new election immediately, and the 
prospect of a free fight at the polls would hold out 
rare inducements for new subscribers. 








CHURCH'S NIAGARA, 

Niagara on canvas! The sparkling, dashing 
race of the upper Rapids ; the rush and sweep of 
the wide torrent as it nears the brink of the Horse- 
shoe, gathering strength for the final plunge; and 
the grand fall itself rolling its massive volume of 
transparent emerald into the abyss! How often 
have painters toiled to break down the barrier 
which Nature has set between Niagara and the 
touch of art, and reproduce all these in form and 
color, and how often failed! In one sense it can 
never be painted ; the scene has no repose—there 
is no pause in the incessant movement at which to 
catch its ever-changing inspiration, and fasten it 
on the canya But Church’s picture approaches 
nearest to such a success; and we anticipate for 
it not only the high approval of art-critics and 
connoisseurs, but the genuine admiration of those 
who will test its truth to nature by their own ex- 
perience. ‘The picture is at Williams and Stev- 
ens’s, who are its owners, and who intend sending 
it to England to be engraved. While it is here, 
we advise our readers by no means to neglect it. 
It marks a point in American landscape-painting, 
and in the history of the Falls is an event as strik- 
ing as the suspension bridg 

A good story is afloat aprop s of Lord Napier’s 
approval of this picture. His Lordship saw and 
admired, and inquired about the artist. ‘* Who 
is he?” ‘Mr. Frederick Church.” ‘* Ah, Mr. 
Church,” said his Lordship. ‘ When did he come 


over?” 








THE MARCY PLATE.—A CORRECTION. 
In alluding to the Marcy Testimonial, in //ar- 
per’s Wee tly of April 25th, we spoke of it as in 
process of manufacture by Messrs. Ball, Black, & 
Co. In this we are informed that we were in 
error, and that Messrs. Tiffany & Co. are the 
manufacturers. 





FOREIGN RELIGIOUS ITEMS. 


SUBMISSION TO AND CENTRALIZATION OF THE 
Para. Power.—From the earliest times the Cath- 
olic Church in France has insisted on some degree 
of liberty and independence as it regards the pow- 
er of the Pope. This has led to continual conflict, 
and to the formation of two parties in the Church, 
the Gallican or liberal party, and the Ultramon- 
tane or absolute papal party. This party seems 
now to be greatly in the ascendant among the 
French bishops. The most effectual means of this 
ascendency was, and is, the injunction from the 
Pope that every Catholic bishop shall appear in 
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Rome every three or four years, either per sonally 
or by a representative, to give to the Pope a tru: 
account of the state of his diocese, and to renew his 
promise of obedience and fidelity in the presence 
of the tombs of St. Peter and St. Paul. The in- 
fluence of these visits over the hearts and minds 
of the bishops is wonderful. These remarks have 
been oceasioned by noticing, in the foreign papers 
just arrived, that no less than six French bish p 
were in Rome giving an account of their portions 
of the Church severally, and by reading their let- 
ters addressed to their clergy, in which they breathe 
the most unreserved submission to the will of the 
Pope in all things, and without inquiry. Even 
the French envoy at Rome, M. de. Rayneval, has 
made an elaborate report to Count Walewski in 
favor of the necessity, for the peace of the world, 
that the papal throne shall be securely upheld. 

Yani Sana Re_eAsev.—A few weeks ago we 
mentioned the banishment of Yani Sana, a rich 
Greek of Magnesia in Asia Minor, because he had 
forsaken the Greek Church and become a Protest- 
ant. He and two Turks were sent to Gallipoli on 
the Sea of Marmora. Upon the urgent represen- 
tations of Lord Stratford de Redcliff, British em- 
bassador at Constantinople, the Sultan has restored 
the exiles to their homes and property in Magnesia. 
This is a triumph for Protestantism in Turkey. 

Rosaries.—Dr, Pusey, says the British Larner, 
of April 2d, has published in England, Rosaries of 
the Spotless Mother of God, for the use of Church- 
men. How such things can be tolerated in the 
bosom of the Protestant Church of England is a 
matter of great wonder to us in America, 

Sicxs.—The Univers, the great organ of the 
Ultramontane Church party in France, has 8 
admonished by the Government for its violent lan- 
: touching the conflict between the Govern - 
ment and the Bishop of Moulins. The admonitix 
was founded on an article in the Univers which con- 
tained the following passage that indicates the tru 
political view of the Roman Catholic Church: 

Is the ecclesiactical power sovereign and independ 
or is it rather, on the contrary, only subordinate and 
ject to the sec r power, in such sort that it pertains t« 
the lay power to assign the limits, revise the acts, an 
2 ge the decisions of the ecclesiastical power? If the 

atholic Church in France, like the Anglican Chureh in 

‘ngland, or the Greek Church in Russia, is dependent 
on, and under the government of, the State, it is evident 
that one may, and even that one ought, to appeal from 
the judgment of the Church to that of the State, which 
alone has the right to decide finally and without « appe al, 
and that his Lordship the Bishop of Moulins has violated 
this spiritual supremacy ¢ f the temporal power; but if, 
as is acknowledged in all Catholic countries, and as tle 
Church herself teaches, she is sovereign and independ- 
ent in the order of religion, it is also evident that ecclesi- 
astical decisions can not be revised except by eeclesias- 

ical authority. Ifa Bishop, an Archbishop, or a Coun 
cil were to arrogate the right of revising the decisions of 
our Imperial courts, of declaring them unjust or abusive 
would it be thought that such acts contained no attac k 
on the civil power, and did not infringe upon its rights 

Of this controversy between France and the 
Church, the 7aélet, the leading Catholic journal of 
Ireland, says: 

It is the old fight between the world and the Church, 

between the supreme authority of the Vicar of Christ and 
Cesarism. One regrets, however, to see the b ginning 
of the end of an Imperial power, which we hope d was 
wielded by an obedient and devoted son of the Church, 
and not by a despot who had allied himself mom« ntarily, 
as a matter of policy, with the only stable power and 
venerable institution in France which has survived the 
revolution—a man who it was thought had learned wis- 
dom enough in the school of adversity not to measure his 
borrowed strength against that august and awful power, 
before which the throne of his uncle crumbled at the very 
moment of apparent victory. 
But the Tablet is doomed to disappointment ; for 
the Council of State has declared the acts of the 
Bishop of Moulins, in the matter in controversy 
between him and some of his clergy, to be illegal; 
and the Emperor, by a decree, has made them null 
and void. The points in the illegal conduct of the 
Bishop are: 

1, That of having exacted from his curés a signed re- 

tion of their right to appeal, in certain cares, to 
the civil power; 2, Of having pronounced excommunica- 
tion, ipso facto, against all who might appeal to the sec- 
ular power; and, 3, Of having held a Chapter in the 
Cathedral of Moulins without the intervention of tlc 
civil authorities. 
It is not yet certain whereunto this quarrel will 
lead. It has already drawn into its eddies the 
subject of Protestant schools, of which the Univers 
says: 

Behold, in the most populous and most C atholic quar- 
ter of Paris, a school like a palace, and this school is a 
Protestant one! And such is the independence of the 
civil power, that it is given to this power to people this 
Protestant school with four or five hundred Catholic chil- 
dren, 

Tue Jesvits AND THE Broruers.—Heretofore 
the Brothers of the Christian Doctrine have had 
the chief direction of the instruction of the youth 
in the States of the Church; but the Jesuits have 
succeeded in supplanting them. A recent decree 
of the Government closes the colleges of the Broth- 
ers in the States of the Church, and gives educa- 
tion wholly into the hands of the Jesuits, 
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THE MAN ABOUT TOWN, 
THE PARSON AND THE PLAYERS. 

A LEARNED and highly respectable clergyman 
has taken the players by the hand, He has be- 
nignantly flung them the end of his cassock, with 
which he means to lead them into better ways. 
Ile has washed the faces of the poor little sinners, 
and, with a gentle slap on the cheek, told them to 
go away and play, but to be careful not to dirty 
their new clothes. Some of the poor little sinners 
appear to be quite delighted with this ecclesias- 
tical butfet. The Reverend gentleman has inform- 
ed them that he means to raise their social condi- 
tion—thereby implying that they were previously 
degraded—and the small fry of the theatres are in- 
mensely delighted at this prospect of immediate 
free passes into the fashionable world. Dead- 
heads at all Fifth Avenue balls immediately they 
fancy themselves. Visions of costly suppers, su- 
perior to the continual wooden fowl and earthen 
paté of the stage, float before their mind’s-eye, and 
they look forward to the real Champagne of Mr. 
Potiphar’s parties as a pleasing contrast to the ¢!- 
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fervescing soda tippled from pasteboard goblets, to 
which their festivities are accustomed. 

Yet a rather pregnant fact, in connection with 
the missionary efforts of the Reverend orator, is, 
that the great actors—of which we can boast but a 
few—do not caper before his Reverence and thank 
him for his ecclesiastical condescension. He has 
not succeeded in ranking Wallack among his sat- 
ellites as yet. Mr. Wallack knows his position 
far too well to be there. His genius has entitled 
him to a rank in society quite equal to any which 
the gentleman can afford him, and he is content. 
The fact is, that our worthy friend has been 
preaching to and proselytizing supernumeraries. 

It is unhappily true that a great number of the 
persons connected with the stage conduct them- 
selves so as to be inadmissible in society. Any 
man familiar with theatres must know the laxity 
of moral principle which permeates the mysterious 
region behind the scenes. Flirtations far too un- 
disguised, jesting liberties of embrace, equivocal 
language, are indulged in by too many of the mem- 
bers of the profession. All this I have heard the 
most prominent actors among us acknowledge with 
some grief. To all this though, I am happy to 
say, I know many exceptions in members of the 
profession of both sexes. The Reverend gentleman, 
in his holy zeal, has made the mistake of suppos- 
ing this laxity of principle to be the natural result 
of the stage as it exists at present. It is, in reali- 
ty, the result of a variety of circumstances. The 
procliy ity of men and women in all positions leads, 
as a general rule, to partial demoralization of the 
theatrical profession ; it is unhappily true that the 
female members seldom adopt it until they have 
made a false step. When a woman errs, and is 
cut by society, she generally conceives that she 
has got a talent for the stage. It is not natural to 
expect that the presence of such women will con- 
duce to the morality of any establishment. But 


there is no logical reason why a man’s wearing 








tights, and playing Romeo, or a woman’s coming 
through a trap, and being called Asmodeus, shoul 

make him or herimmoral, Therefore our ever 
reformer is half right and wholly wrong. Ri 
in saying that the stage, dealt with in the abstract, 





is not immoral ; very wrong in believing that he can 
disperse the shadows that cling around it at present. 
The reform of the stage lies with actors, not 
with clergymen. Pulpit oratory can not destroy 
either the indecencies of Shakspe are or the liaiso 
of the stage. The reformation which our moral- 
ist flatters himself he has commenced has been 
already undertaken by eminent dramatic artists. 
Mr. Macready and Mr, Kean and his wife have af- 
forded examples of stage talent, without stage deg- 





radation. 

The pendant to all this is sufficiently curious. 
Stimulated by this effort in behalf of the sons of 
Thespis, Behemoth—the heaviest light comedian 
in the world—has, from an inspiration of gratitude, 
undertaken the reformation of clergymen. Behe- 
moth is a man of great weight in his profession, 
and is well calculated to exercise an influence over 
its members. He is large and imposing, and is 
celebrated for certain comic developments of per- 
son which please the masses. Behemoth, there- 
fure, has conceived the idea of teaching clergymen 
their duties, and, on a certain evening in last week, 
lectured before a large and attentive audience in 
the Stag Saloon. He said that clergymen, as a 
general rule, condemned the stage ; but he inquired 
why they permitted portions of such an opera as La 
Traviata to be played on their church organs dur- 
ing service ? 

Notwithstanding all this he, Behemoth, looked 
on clergymen as a very useful institution, and he 
was determined to use his best efforts for their ref- 
ormation. If they would only come a little oftener 
to the theatre, he thought that they would be not 
alone amused but instructed. A study of the man- 
ners of the stage would infuse into them a little of 
that fashionable elegance of demeanor in which 
they were too often deficient, and with this addi- 
tional attraction the young clergyman would find 
himself more than ever the object of the solicitude 
of all the young ladies of his congregation. Behe- 
moth concluded by proposing that all the clergy- 
men of New York should be put on the free list of 
each of the theatres, which suggestion was hailed 
with the loudest applause. 








a A BITER BIT. 

T learned the other day, with great surprise, that 
the Duke di Fatamorgana, a well-known Italian 
nobleman here, had disgraced his ancestry by go- 
ing into the cigar and liquor business. Liquor 
dealing seems to be the only resoufte of impover- 
ished greatness in this country. When Hungary 
let loose its flood of fugitive heroes upon us, they 
all went into the liquor business. I recollect once 
going into a bar-room because I heard it was kept 
by a distinguished Hungarian patriot. I found 
the proprietor serving out lager bier and cutting 
sausages in his shirt-sleeves, while his wife was 
playing dominoes with a lot of greasy Jews. Yet 
she was a Countess, and her husband a Count and 
a hero. 

The Duke di Patamorgana has distinguished him- 
self more on the board of green cloth than on the 
field of battle. His victories have been won with 
trays and aces, and his victims have only bled by 
that artery, which it is so hard to tie up, called 
the pocket. With his inseparable companion, the 
Count Bienaimé, the Duke contrived to make a tol- 
erable living out of his friends. 

When young Lord Timon was over here—he 
was attaché to the English embassy, and is the son 
of the Earl of Comus—the Duke let him in for a 
handsome sum, so that he had to write over to old 
Comus to say that he had been sued for a case of 
breach of promise by a lady that he handed out 
of an omnibus—which act, he informed his father, 
constituted a declaration, according to American 
law—and had been cast in damages of a thousand 
pounds, which he must pay instantly. The old 
earl, of course, sent the money, and made a speech 
in the House of Peers shortly after, commenting 
on the barbarity of American customs. 
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HARPER'S 


Well, Lord Timon determined to take his re- 
venge on Fatamorgana and Bienaimé, for he 
discovered that they had an unpleasant facility of 
turning the king at critical points of the game. So 
what does he do but send over to London and 
import by the next steamer two of the most distin- 


guished chevalicrs d’indusirie in London. He in- 
troduces them to Fatamorgana and his friend us 
two immensely rich Englishmen, who are about to 
proceed on a hunting expedition to the Rocky 
Mountains. ‘The Duke and Bienaimé rub their 
hands with delight. Here is game worthy of their 
skill. The Duke gives a supper, to which the il- 
lustrious strangers are invited. Cards are pro- 
posed. The Englishmen consent rather reluctantly 
to play. The stakes are low at first, and the En- 
glishmen win. The Duke gets exasperated at his 
ill-luck, and desperately proposes higher stakes. 
The Englishmen again assent. This time : 
Duke loses, but his ill-temper is no longex 








He finds all his plans defeated. If he turn 
king one deal, the rlishman has it in his hand 
the next along with the queen, knave, ten, and 
ace, reir skill 
to be y dawn, 
the Englishmen, cool as a pair of water mel 


rise from the table*after having cleaned the Duke 
and his friend out of every cent they had in the | 
world, besides holding a large amount of their du 


‘ 


bills. The expedition to the Rocky Mountains ap- 
ven up, for the pair went 


peared to be suddenly | 
back to England in the next steamer with five or | 
six thousand dollars in their pockets; but before | 
they went, they gave Lord Timon all the Duke's | 
paper I promise you that nobleman was glad | 
enough when that you appointed | 
minister to the Court of Likkenspittel in Pomera- 
nia, for while he remained in this country he was 
always flourishing those unpaid not l 
Duk«’s noble nose. 
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OF TUE BUNKUM HOUSE, 
The Bunkum House is in a ferment ever sir 
the publication of my article on hotel-keeper 








The princely proprietor has had no rest since t 
time. If a guest is at all exasperated, out comes 
a copy of //arper’s Weekly from his pocket, and the 
**Man about Town” is read aloud for the benetit 
of the office. The princely pre prietor chafes iu 
vain. Ile eats no longer with his accustomed ap- 
petite, and the jolly dinners in Room 5000 are dis- 
continued, I am afraid I must have touched some 
vital spot. 

The princely proprietor has, I regret to s: 
trayed very recently symptoms of excitement 
mind, Ie appeared the other evening at the pub- 
lic dinner-table in the full uniform of a Commo 
dore of the navy. He looked like a pin-cushion 
stuck full of gilt shawl-pins, so profuse were his 
buttons, and walked up the room as if it had 
becn a quarter-de« k. Le called the waiters **lub- 
bers,” and kept constantly asking for grog during 
dinner. His entire conversation was nautical. He 
spoke of his hotel as the best craft afloat; and 
when a gentleman asked him for a room, he an- 
swered that he might have the berth number 350. 
He has adopted all the profanity of the naval 
profession, and shivers his timbers and anathema- 
tizes his eyes all day long. His family are in the 
greatest distress, for the poor man really fancies 
himself a Commodore in command of a ship of 
war. He has turned his wife out of his rooms, be- 
cause he says it’s against the rules of the service 
to have women on board a man-of-war; and he 
ordered a court-martial on an insubordinate waiter 
the same day. He calls his book-keeper Lieuten- 
ant, and the other clerks are He has 
hoisted a flag at what he calls the mast-head, and 
vows that if during a cruise he can fall in with 
that pirate, the Wagle—this is a rival hotel—he 
will blow her out of the water. What the end of 
all this will be I can form no idea. I hope that 
my article has not led to such a melancholy result. 

O AX. 

During the last week the Fraternity of Theta 
Delta Chi held their annual exercises. Mr. Teft, 
the orator of the occasion, delivered an eloquent 


address, which was followed by an exceedingly 

















Middies, 





humorous poem by Mr. John Brougham. ‘The 
Theta Delta Chi Fraternity is one of the largest 
and most influential of the collegiate societies in 
America. It numbers among its members gradu- 
ates of several European universities ; and it is not 
improbable that, before long, chapters of the soci- 
ety will be established in England and Ireland. 
Collegiate societies such as this have taken their 
rise in Germany, but there they were usually in- 
separable from political bias. Here they are in- 
tended simply to promote an exalted feeling of 
friendly brotherhood, and as such are worthy of 
support. 


THE MAGNETIC BATTERY. 

Sue loved him! Ten thousand devils, she loved 
him! When, one calm evening, on the quiet beach, 
underneath the stars, underneath the holy heavens, 
with the voluptuous atmosphere of the Indian sum- 
mer falling over land and sea, when at that deep 
and magical hour I had related my passion and my 
agonies, I discovered that she loved him! With 
a trembling voice and a beating heart I told her 
all. Told her that for twelve long months I had 
lived upon her breath. That my soul had shot forth 
its tenderest fibres beneath the sunshine of her eyes, 
hoping to cling to her forever. That at my deep- 
est hours of study her form had danced between 
me and the page. That love was making me mad ; 
that I must possess her or die ! 

A curse upon your calm and reasonable beauty ! 
With a face divine enough to madden angels, her 
reason has no tincture of the passion that flashes in 
her eyes. She whose lightest touch will make a 
man shiver through every vein ; whose breath, per- 
fumed and warm, has yet the secret charm to raise 
a storm in the blood; the rustling of whose ro! 
echoes with sharp thrills through every vault of | 
the heart; such a one will coolly ar 








ue on the pro- 
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prieties of love, or the probabilities of happiness, 
Will cut down your hopes, tropical in their growth, 
d infernal logic, 
iinted Future with cataract 


with a trenchant a ic, and drench the 





gold from off your 





ol nse! 

She reasoned with me. Reason! it was like 
pouring oil upon a raging fire, or dosing a maniac 
with cantharides. She thought that our natures 
were incompatible. That I was too fiery and un- 
controllable to be mated with one whose happiness 
She bade me love again; seek some 


Was peace, 


other woman whose broader nature and mx 





ergetic spirit might receive and balance mine, 

I taxed her furiously with loving another. I 
swore to spill his blood—to die, dying with him; 
in short, I know not to what lengths of extrava- 
gance my frenzy carried me, She made me hau 
ty answer. She crushed me w ith her icy tones, her 





well-bred deportment, She made no secret of her 





love. She was engaged to Clinton Knowles, and 
would, please God, be married to him next spring. 
Then, with a wintry bow, and a contemptuous 
lance, she swept by me, and left me standing like 


ome cold rock rooted in the lonely sand. 

i he cool contempt with which I found 
t * Anita Brent hurled back in my face, 
I could not school myself to hate her, or even calm 
my turbulent heart down into a calm indifference. 
less against her whom I yet wor- 





My rage, powerl 
hiped, turned tiercely, as it were, for some less sa- 
cred object on which to glut its vengeance, and nat- 
urally enough concentrated all its fury on my rival, 
Clinton Knowles, On him I swore a deep and 
deadly revenge. Henceforth I would devote all 
cs of my mind to accomplishing his de- 

I would reach him, if it were in the 


the ener; 





structior 
arms of his bride, 
By a curious idiosyneracy of my nature I had 





always been prone to speculate on the means usu- 
ally adopted in the commission of murders. When- 
ever the evidence relating to an assassination ap- 
peared in the public prints, it was my habit to 
amuse myself by imagining certain processes by 
ch I could have successfully accomplished the 
me without leaving any trace. I reviewed all 
the ordinary means of murder—poison, stabbing, 

iffocation. All were faulty andincomplete. Each 





was certain to have a train of circumstances ac- 
companying it which, if followed carefully, led 
eve utually to the very root of the crime. The ob- 
ject of my ambition was to discover a means by 
which it was possible to take a man’s life, and yet 
leave not the remotest possibility ofa legal respons- 
ibility for the murderer. I conceived such a plan 
—a plan devilish and subtle, and defying investi- 
gation—and this terrible means I now formed the 
determination of employing against my rival. 

I had much reputation in New York as a scien- 
tificman. I occupied the post of professor of phys- 
ics in one of our principal colleges, but it was to 
my researches into the nature and power of elec- 
tricity that I owed my chief fame. To me there 
was something inexpressibly fascinating in hunt- 
ing out the secrets of this strange and omnipresent 
fluid. There was something wondrously sublime 
in holding the key of a power awful, swift, irre- 
sistible, mysterious, as the will of an infernal deity. 
To strengthen and develop, through different spe- 
cies of batteries, those tremendous currents whose 
noiseless strength was capable of rending mount- 





ains asunder, was to me an active delight. I found 
a thousand novel metallic combinations, each more 
powerful than the other. I constructed batteries, 
the united poles of which fused the tinest gold as 
rapidly as if it were so much lead, I developed a 
heat so limitless that at its touch the hardest dia- 
mond crumbled calcined into ashes. I said to my- 
self ¢ xultingl]y , as I united the pole s of this tre- 
** Now I hold indeed the power 





mendous machine, 
of life and death.” 

In accordance with the plan I had marked out, 
I no longer sought Anita Brent. I seemed to 
bear meekly my contemptuous rejection, and when 
we met, I bowed humbly to her, and seemed, like 
a martyr, to accept my cross in silence, She was, 


doubtless, completely deceived. She thought me 
one of those meck creatures who bear with pa- 
tience the truction of their blighted hopes—a 





man like Robert Bruce’s spider, who sees his woof 
broken with a calm heart, and sets himself to work 
to build another, But she did notknowme. She 
did not know that love such as mine spins but one 
thread in a lifetime, and, that destroyed, spins no 
more. 

Clinton Knowles had been a class-mate of mine 
at college. He was a fine, joyous fellow—the very 
antithesis of my gloomy and secretive nature, At 
the university we had been excellent friends, and 
in the world, when we afterward met, our meetings 
were cordial ones, He was entirely unsuspicious 
of my having been his rival. Anita was one of 
those rarely honorable women, who would die soon- 
er than disclose her conquests to any one; and my 
love had been so undemonstrative in public, that 
no one save Anita knew of its existence. 

I suddenly renewed my old intimacy with Clin- 
ton. He came often to my chambers, and smoked 
and chatted over old times. Sometimes he spoke 
to me of his approaching marriage ; painted to me 
all the happiness to which he looked forward in 
the future ; dreamed audible dreams to me of love 
and wedded joys, and all those golden anticipa- 
tions which / never could realize. I have often 
wondered since at my self-control. I have often 
wondered, while he thus unconsciously rent my 
heart day after day, that nature did not trample 
on philosophy and urge me to his instant destruc- 
tion. More than once I found my fingers convul- 
sively clasping knives that lay near me, or my 
eyes seeking the weapons that hung over the man- 
tle-piece. I wonder now at my self-control, but 
feel convinced that nothing would have restrained 
me if it were not the conviction that at last he 
would surely be mine. 

I soon got Clinton into the habit of coming fre- | 
quently to my chambers. This was not difficult, | 
for he was essentially gregarious in his habits; | 
and, next to talking of Anita, it was his greatest 
pleasure to watch the progress of my experiments. | 
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| My rooms were a laboratory, full of strange-look- 
| ing instruments—magnetic batteries, commoh elec. 
| trical machines, voltaic piles, in short, all those 
varied instruments for which the gexperimental 
electrician finds a use. Clinton remembered just 
enough of his college course of physics to fotlow 
my experiments with interest. I was just then 
pursuing some researches upon the applicability 
of electro-magnetism as a motive power, and Clin- 
ton was almost daily with me. The time ap- 


pro ache d, 





Every thing was arranged. My plan was com- 
plete, and nothing now remained but to put it into 
| execution. I have spoken before of the powerful 
electro-magnetic battery which I had constructed 
on a principle entirely iny own. This battery, al- 
though of comparatively small size, was of intenso 
power, and its ordinary force could be further in- 
creased by an application of a zinc cylinder on a 
principle invented by myself, This battery, when 
| at the height of its power, was capable of the most 
astonishing effects. A shock from it, directed 
through the vertebra of an elephant, would have 
killed the animal as instantaneously as thought, 
It was by this vattery that I determined that Clin- 
ton Kuowles should die; but, true to my theory 
of murder, I determined that the fact of his death 
being premeditated should remain a secret to all 
save myself and that ever-open Eye which there 
is no blinding. How short-sighted was I, with all 
my devilish penetration, compared with that di- 
vine glance which so infallibly pierces the future! 
While I blindly planned, God was looking on the 
end—an end that to me was wholly terrible and 
unexpected, 

My plan was simply this: I made an »ppoint- 
ment with Clinton Knowles to meet me at my 
rooms at a certain hour, to witness a new experi- 
ment which I was to repeat on the action of the 
electrical fluid on the nervous system of animals, 
Half an hour before the time came, I set my bat- 
tery in motion. One of the wires attached to the 
battery I had conducted along the floor, insulating 
it by coating it with gutta percha, leaving, how- 
ever, its naked end coiled on a certain spot close to 
the table. This naked end was insulated from the 
floor by means of a‘thin sheet of gutta percha 
spread all over that portion on which the table 
stood. The other wire was likewise coated with 
gutta percha almost to its tip, and this I had con- 
ducted through the table in such a manner that its 
point came out close to the edge of the leaf. To 
this point I attached, by means of a finer wire—so 
fine as to be almost invisible—a letter, which I ad- 
dressed, in large characters, to Anita Brent. All 
that was wanting now to complete the circuit be- 
tween the poles of the battery was that some one, 
standing on the wire coiled under the table, should 
touch this letter. That done, a shock powerful 
enough to kill a hundred men would traverse his 
body, and instantly paralyze life. Now it was so 
arranged that no one touching the letter could 
avoid standing on the line which was coiled under- 
neath the table, and I knew enough of human na- 
ture to know that the instant Clinton Knowles 
came into my room, not finding me there, Le would 
go to the table. Once at the table, he would see 
the letter. A natural surprise at seeing a letter 
addressed in my handwriting to his fiancée would 
induce him to take it up. The instant his fingers 
touched it, the deadly. fluid would sweep through 
his frame and leave him a corpse. Such was my 
plan, diabolically ingenious it is true—but, oh! 
how was it carried out ? 

After preparing every thing, I left my room, 
closed the door, and left orders with the porter that 
if Mr. Clinton Knowles called he was to walk up 
stairs and wait for me. No one could accuse me 
of killing him. I was out when he called. He 
went up to my laboratory, foolishly meddled with 
some of my instruments, and, by his death, paid 
the penalty of his want of caution. A more perfect 
plan could not have been conceived. 

After spending three-quarters of an hour walk- 
ing here and there in a state of agonizing suspense, 
and talking to as many friends as I could, in order 
that afterward they would be able to prove my ab- 

ence from home, I proceeded, in company with 
one of my pupils, tomy lodgings, I brought him 
because I thought a witness was necessary. Mean- 
time, my imagination reveled in the scene of venge- 
ance which I expected to greet my return, I pic- 
tured my rival lying stark and stiff on the floor, 
with his features horribly convulsed by that mo- 
ment of instant annihilation, What was my hor- 
ror, on turning the corner of the street, to meet 
Clinton Knowles hurrying in the same direction as 
myself, 

“ Never mind,” I muttered. 
another time.” 

**T am late, I fear,”’ said he, as we met. 

**You see,” I answered, ‘* I am only just return- 


” 


* Another time— 


ing. 

‘*T don’t mean that,” he «aid. “I should not 
mind breaking am appointment with you, But | 
promised to go to the Dusseldorf Gallery with Aui- 
ta, and I told her to call for me at your rooms. | 
fear she may be waiting for me there now.” 

“What!” I stammered, almost paralyzed 
“Anita at my rooms! O God! let us hasten 
there—we may yet be in time!” 

“What ails you?” cried Clinton, seizing my 
arm. ‘“ You look like a madman!" 

I made no reply ; but shaking off his hand, 1 
bounded down the street like a deer. 

‘‘Tas any one called ?"’ J shouted to the astoi- 
ished porter as he opened the door. 

“Yes, Sir; alady. She is waiting up stairs.” 

I groaned. It was, then, all over. She would 
see the letter—she would touch the fatal wire—and 
I was the assassin of all I loved in this world! 1 








rushed up stairs, burst the door open, and—- There 
she lay! stretched in her white dress on the floor, 
with a calm, pale face, and outstretched, listless 
arms, as if she had lain down to sleep. Even in 
that moment of mortal agony the instinct. self 
preservative asserted itself, and I seized the letter 
and concealed it before Clinton arrived. Then | 
suppose I fainted, for I remember no more 
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GARDINER SPRING, D.D. 


THE OLD BRICK CHURCH AND ITS 
PASTOR. 


Tue old Brick Church! Who has not heard of 
it? Far-off thousands cherish its name as a house- 
hold word. Its history carries us back to the ear- 
ly growth of the Presbyterian Church in this city. 
It has retained its place from the time when it was 
the pioneer of Christian colonization, till the up- 
ward tide of population left it almost the solitary 
monument of Christian worship in a neighborhood 
given up to commerce and mammon. Wonderful 
and precious associations cluster about its memory. 
Thrilling recollections of other days spring up in 
many a heart in connection with its name. What 
a roll of saintly names have graced its records! 
Where is the distinguished veteran of the Presby- 
terian or Congregational pulpit who has not at 
some time or other been welcomed by its venerable 
pastor toits sacred desk ? What voices now min- 
yling with the heavenly chorus have not echoed 
within its walls! What holy thoughts and no- 
ble schemes of Christian philanthropy have been 
born there! As our eyes linger on the fast-van- 
ishing fragments of the consecrated pile they al- 
most fill with tears, as at the memory of a departed 
friend. 

Parting eunders many a tie, 
“se unknown before ; 
Vhat a beauty clothes these scenes 
Ne ver yet they wore. 

Let us go back just ninety years, to the time 
when its corner-stone was laid. ‘The Corporation 
of the city have granted the congregation ground 
for a church * in the fields,” quite ‘‘ out of town.’’ 
They are a branch of the Wall Street Church, and 
considered as one with them yet—and so to con- 
tinue as a collegiate church for some forty years. 
John Rodgers and Joseph Treat are the only Pres- 
byterian pastors in the city. The new enterprise 





is a great effort. Living men could remember 
how, more than fifty years before, Rev. Mr. 
M'‘Kennie had to pay £83 costs to be released from 
the prison to which Lord Cornbury consigned him 
for preaching without license. A few years later 
(1729), the Governor’s council advised him against 
yranting the petition of the Wall Street congrega- 
tion ‘fon Stoutenburg’s garden”’ for a charter of 
incorporation. ‘* We do advise and desire your 
Excellency,” they said, ‘‘ to transmit to the Right 
Honorable the Lords of Trade and Plantations a 
coppy of the same Petition and the proceedings 
thereupon, desiring their Lordships to obtain the 
opinion 6f his Majesties learned Council on the 
subject matter of said Petition, and to transmit the 
same to your Excellency.”” What those proceed- 
ings were, they state themselves. ‘ We have 
heard council in behalf of the Petitioners, and 
council in behalf of Rector and Churchwardens of 
Trinity Church against the Petition.”” Long years 
had intervened, and still as the corner-stone of the 
Brick Church is laid “‘ in the fields,” this common- 
est right of civil justice is not done them. As the 
walls go up, anxiously do they wait to hear from 
across the Atlantic an answer to their repeated pe- 
tition signed by ‘“‘ John Rodgers, V.D.M., and J68- 
seph Treat, V.D.M., for themselves and the rest of 
the petitioners.” Late in the autumn the ship ar- 
rivées that brings them intelligence from the Court 
of St. James, whither their document has been 
transmitted. With the opening of the new year, 
they will enter upon worship in the new sanctuary. 
But alas! “it is not expedient, upon principles of 
general policy, to comply with the prayer of the 








New York any other privileges and immunities 
than it is entitled to by the laws of Toleration.” 
The petition is dismissed the board by his Majesty, 
with the advice of his Privy Council. The prop- 
erty of the Presbyterian Church since 1732 has 
been, as it still must be, vested in the Moderator 
and Commission of the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland. 

But, in spite of this harsh denial of a charter of 
incorporation, the Presbyterian Church coutinues 
slowly to increase. Twenty years had sutfticed to 


| fill the large stone church of Wall Street—eighty 


feet by sixty—full to overflowing. The church 
‘in the fields” begins to prosper, when the war of 
the Revolution intervenes. Wall Street Church is 
converted into barracks for the soldiers; the Brick 
Church into a hospital. Strange scenes take place 
within those sacred walls. ‘‘ 1 have gone into the 
churches,” says Ethan Allen, ‘‘ and seen sundry of 
the prisoners in the agonies of death, in conse- 
quence of very hunger, and others speechless and 
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near death, biting pieces of chips ; others pleading 
for God’s sake for something to eat, and at the 
same time shivering with cold. Hollow groans 
saluted my ears, and despair seemed to be imprint- 
ed on every one of their countenances. The filth 
of these churches . . . was almost beyond descrip- 
tion. ...+ I have seen in one of them seven dead, 

at the same time, lyi ing among the excrements of 
their bodies.”’ 

Repeatedly does he speak of the * filthy church- 
es.” 

At length the scene changes. War and its hor- 
rors disappear. The scattered congregations re- 
assemble in their long desecrated churches. James 
Wilson and John M‘Knight are successively in- 
stalled collegiate pastors with Dr. Rodgers, In 
1793, Samuel Miller completes the triumvirate of 
the Pastorate. Meanwhile, almost contemporary 
with the old Brick Church, arose the first Asso- 
ciate Reformed Church of Cedar Street, so long as- 
sociated with the name of Dr. John Mason and his 
more illustrious son. ‘The city was extending far 
toward the northeast, and in 1798 the Rutger’s 
Street Church was opened for worship. This, with 
the old Brick and Wall Street churches till April, 
1809, composed but one collegiate charge. In an 
orderly manner they were then separated by the 
action of Presbytery, and their history thenceforth 
becomes distinct. At the suggestion of Dr. Rod- 
gers, already far advanced in years, the old Brick 
Church was led to seek further ministerial aid. In 
June, 1810, the Church called as their pastor the 
Rey. Gardiner Spring, whose pastorate still con- 
tinues, and thus covers nearly the whole period of 
the separate existence of the church. Three times 
the old editice has been overhauled, but the same 
walls have stood from the year 1767 to 1857; the 
patriarch of New York churches for nearly a cen- 
tury! What a strange contemporary history it 
has! It has seen the tides of population sweep 
by itas they moved on to the unoccupied spaces of 
the island, tillthe Presbyterian churches which, at 
the time of its erection, were numbered by units, 
are now counted by scores. Homes and house- 
holds and fireside scenes were around it once, 
where business reigns now with almost undisputed 


sway. Commerce and art and trailic have in- | 
vaded the domain of the sanctuary, and long lin- | 


gering as if loth to relinquish its post, the Old 
Brick has at last been forced to yield to the cur- 
rent of immigration that only waited to add this as 
the most signal conquest to its other triumphs. 
The very soil on which it stood had become a cov- 
eted prize. Almost worthless when the grant of 
it ‘‘in the fields” was made, its value had risen to 
near half a million. Clustering around it or nest- 
ling beneath its shadow, the oftices or depositories 
of our benevolent societies found many of them 
for long years a welcome shelter. Some of them 
occupied a portion of the coveted plot. But they 
are dislodged now. As they disappeared, we read 
the signal that the property was to be in market. 
There was hope that the United States Government 
would become the purchaser, and locate the City 
Post Office upon the site. The negotiations were 
announced as concluded, but technical difficulties 
interposed, and property for which the Govern- 
ment was to have paid $450,000 was put up in ten 
separate lots at auction. Free competition brought 
the aggregate price ne uly to what the Goveru- 
ment had Offered. The site of the old church, and 
its materials also, which took their place under 
the auctioneer’s hammer to the tune of $2000, be- 
came private property. The work of demolition 
at once commenced, The bell tolled its last solemn 
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strain. The venerable roof that had so long shel- 
tered worshiping assemblies was stripped of its 
shingles. The spire that had long pointed like a 
finger to the heavens had soon nothing to show 
but its bare desolate rafters. The blinds, the 
seats, the sacred desk, were borne out into the 
street exposed for sale, while around the vanish- 
ing wreck, within whose walls lessons of truth and 
duty had been so often taught, wandering street 
urchins took, perhaps, their first lessons in nabling 
what did not belong to them. Already the coming 
change had been foreshadowed by the widening of 
the street, trenching on the sacred domain, and 
the rude removal of the dead from the neighboring 
vaults where they had so long slept unmolested, 
under the shadow of the temple where they had so 
long worshiped. And now the work of excava- 
tion goes on. The cartman is busy bearing off the 
earth to lay deep the fouudations of other walls 
and other vaults, when the tread of the living and 
the piles of commerce shall leave no trace of their 
predecessors, But ‘‘ The Old Brick Church” will 
still have a history when these in their turn have 
vanished. It can not—it will not—be forgotten. 
Its memory and its influence will survive in ten 
thousand hearts. Its memorials are scattered over 
the globe and its record is on high. 

We give a sketch of the venerable pile, as it ap- 
peared a few days after the work of demolition had 
been commenced. We give also a portrait of the 
pastor, on whom the work of demolition has not 
yet been commenced. His bow abides in strength ; 
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and though his eyes are dimmed, his natural force 
is not abated. He preaches twice on the Sabbath 
day, and once in the week time, with the same 
ardor and acceptableness that marked his early 
years. There is no one of the men near him now 
who welcomed him here half a century ago. They 
are in a better world, while he lives to make this 
better, ‘To point to Heaven and lead the way.” 

Gardiner Spring was born in Newburyport, Mas- 
sachusetts, February 24, 1785, and is, therefore, 
now a little more than seventy-two years of age. His 
mother was of the lineage of President Edwards, 
and that is reckoned among the best of clerical 
blood. In the year 1805 he was graduated with 
the highest honors in Yale College, and entering 
upon the study of law under Chief Justice Daggett, 
he was admitted to the bar in 1808. The most 
brilliant prospects opened before him. With an 
ardor of spirit that would not rest without rising 
and shining, he united the most finished classical 
and legal education, while his talents already at- 
tracted the marked attention of the eminent men 
who at that time adorned the bar ofthe State. But, 
happily for the Church that now honors him among 
her fathers and teachers, he listened to a sermon— 
a noted sermon by the great Dr. Mason—on the 
text, ‘‘The poor have the Gospel preached unto 
them.” The young lawyer saw the work of the 
ministry in a new and commanding light. He 
felt a constraint that no reasoning nor persuasion 
of expecting friends could remove, and after de- 
liberate investigation of the subject, he determined 
to lay aside the profession of law and take that of 
the Gospel. With his wife, for he was now a mar- 
ried man, he went to Andover, studied theology 
there, was licensed to preach, and while passing 
through this city on a journey to Philadelphia, he 
was asked to preach on a Friday evening in Cedar 
Street. This led to his being requested to preach 
on the Sabbath in the Brick Church. At the close 
of the morning service the elders met and had no- 
tice prepared, which was published in the after- 
noon, calling the congregation together the next 
day, when a unanimous call was given to him to 
become pastor of that congregation. At that very 
moment he had invitations to settle in Andover, 
Boston, and New Haven; but he chose to set up 
his standard here, where he was ordained August 
8, 1810. The churches, and colleges, and semina- 
ries of the land have repeatedly called him, but in 
vain. He has stood like a pillar of fire in the 
midst of this great city, a tower of strength in the 
times that have tried men’s faith, and patience, and 
principle; the patron and friend of Christian be- 
nevolence; the wise and prudent counselor of the 
young and old; the example of holy living and 
patient continuance in well doing, while change and 
decay have been going on around him. He has 
lyuried more than one generation. He has preached 
more than seven thousand sermons! He has made 
full proof of his mtnistry / e 

About two years ago he was threatened with 
blindness. For many long and weary months he 
was in darkness. A skillful operation removed 
the ca/aract, and he now reads and writes with 
ease, and bids fair to continue long the pastor of 
the flock that he came to in his youth—his first, 
his only, his beloved charge. The congregation 
have bought lots on 5th Avenue and 37th Street, 
where they are now erecting a magnificent house, 
into which it is hoped the venerable pastor will 
lead them with songs of praise. 

His presence is still cherished among a devoted 
people, and children listen to the teachings of those 
lips which first pronounced their father’s name. 
Appropriate, indeed, it seems, in the wise ordering 
of Providence, that the pastor of the Old Brick 
Church should linger yet as a patriarch among 
those around him, as the edifice in which he taught 
has lingered long as a patriarch among the church- 
es. His memory carries us back to a period too 
much forgotten now, and through him we feel that 
we can almost take those venerable men, Rodgers, 
and Miller, and Mason by the hand, and feel for a 
moment that their presence is still among us. Long 
may he still remain, with form unbowed, a precious 
link that unites us to the treasures and sympathies 
of the past! Nor can we forbear, as the venerable 
form, still in the mind’s eye, seems to linger before 
us in the pulpit from which his words, in gentle 
and winning tones, have fallen on our ear, to add: 

“ Yet one prayer we proffer still, 

Grant it ere we go, 

Gently deal with one whose eye 
Rests kindly on us now. 

Blessings on that parent hear! ! 

IIlcaven's own peace be still its part, 

Cirief, and pain, and sorrow dim, 
Time, O spare to him.” 


PARIS GOSSIP. 
THE PARIS ROTHSCHILD, 

Tue late marriage in the Rothschild family has 
brought the individuals composing the great Jew 
banking-firm very prominently before the public. 
The public prints are discussing their characters 
as men; and, I notice, give the Parisian Roths- 
child a better name than is granted to either of the 
others, ‘‘ Charity,” itis written, *‘ covereth a mul- 
titude of sins.” I know little of the private pecca- 
dilloes of the Parisian partner, but all seem to be 
hidden by the well-deserved character for generos- 
ity and kind-heartedness which he bears. ‘He is 
more generous than the Vienna brother, and far 
less purse-proud than he who resides in England,” 
says a recent historian of the family. 

And, indeed, the matter of benevolence is: car- 
ried to an extent in the Paris comptoir of the Roths- 
childs which is probably unprecedented. Three 
clerks are employed at no other business than read- 
ing, classing, and examining into the numerous 
applications for pecuniary aid which almost every 
day brings to the wealthy banking-house. 

A queer insight into human natye do these 
clerks get. A curious volume could be compiled 
from extracts from this correspondence. 

BEGGING LETTERS, 

There is a class of letters which begin in this set 

phrase: 





** With the blush of shame upon my brow, I write 
to implore,” and so on. 

Another beginning: 

“M. Le Baron,—Upon your answer to this note 
it depends whether I shall put a period to an ex- 
istence whose accumulated ills have become,” etc., 
etc. 

There is a class of letters—and a very large 
class—applications for pecuniary aid from mer- 
chants whose affairs are in a threatening condition. 
These, where found worthy, are often aided. Only 
last October, a young merchant of Toulouse wrote 
to ask for 20,000 francs, to square his accounts and 
save his credit. He was told to submit his books 
to the firm of Rothschilds. They were found well 
kept, and James sent him the money, with these 
brief words : 

‘The books are in order. We have compassion 
for you, sinner! But no more speculations.” 

A fourth class comprises poor women nigh con- 
finement. These receive immediate and sufficient 
help. A fifth consists of applications from bank- 
rupt nobles, who reside at their ruined chateauzr, 
and have no credit with those who know them. 
These beg earnestly for ‘‘a loan of thousand 
francs for an emergency. But I desire that the 
countess, my wife, may be kept in ignorance of 
your kindness.” 





A FEMALE WITH A TURX FOR SPECULATION. 

Then there is a sixth class—applications, which 
run in some such fashion as this: ‘*‘ M. Le Baron,— 
My vanity has led me into unseemly expenses. 
I am indebted to various persons—jewelers, mil- 
liners, ete.—to the amount of 15,000 francs. I 
dare not tell my husband of my embarrassment. 
It would break his honest heart. I am asked to 
injure him yet further; or, refusing, am threaten- 
ed with exposure. I am young, beautiful, repent- 
ant, and love my husband. Save, M. le Baron, 
by your generosity, the peace of a family and the 
virtue of Yours despairingly, 


“ ” 


This note came from Bordeaux. The matter 
was put into the hands of a secret agent resident 
there, to examine into ; with orders to aid, if neces- 
sary, the angel so near her fall. A thorough ex- 
amination brings to light the fact that the writer 
is not either young, beautiful, extravagant, or in 
necessitous circumstances. She is living in a sim- 
ple but comfortable way ; but evidently had a la- 
tent talent for speculation. 

And finally, there are requests preferred in a 
manner which would send their author, if discov- 
ered, to the galleys. These come in the form of 
forged checks. But lately, a gentleman of some 
fame in Paris, a political writer, tried this plan of 
raising the wind. The check, for 3000 francs, was 
discovered to be fraudulent by one of the cashiers, 
but was cashed by James Rothschild himself. One 
hour thereafter the guilty man came to the banker 
with the 3000 francs, praying for forgiveness and 
concealment. The Baron said not a word, took 
the money, and pointed tothe door—through which 
the gentlemanly forger speedily vanished. 

AN EXPLOSIVE PROPOSITION. 

To step at once from great to sma'l—here is a 
story of Dumas, fils, which shows how very differ- 
ent he is, in at least one respect, from his father. 
While getting up his last play, the Question )Ar- 
gent, he found it necessary to deny himself to all 
company, and refuse, for a time, all invitations 
abroad. To this rule he made but one exception. 
This was in favor of an elderly lady, a good friend, 
who induced him to promise her an evening, assur- 
ing him, at the same time, that he would meet 
only a few discreet friends, who would not attempt 
to lionize him, nor bore him with impertinent ques- 
tions. 

The ambitious woman, meantime, having his 
promise, caused it to be whispered about, in her 
circle, that Dumas would be at her house, and 
would probably regale the company with portions 
of his new play. By this means she filled her 
parlors with just such people as she felt ambitious 
to see at her house. 

Dumas came late. The company being already 
assembled, expectant of him, they immediately ad- 
journed to the dinner-table. Dumas ate tremen- 
dously, and said not a word. He was bestowed 
between his hostess and a young artillery officer. 

After the third course, the lady inquired with 
much solicitation, ‘‘ Is any thing the matter with 
you, my dear friend ?” 

“With me? By no means. I am hungry; and 
so you see I eat.” 

The artillery officer could keep silence no long- 
er. He said: 

‘*We were rejoiced at the thought of meeting 
you, M. Dumas. The ladies had calculated upon 
hearing your voice frequently. In fact, we had 
counted upon having you recite to us at least a 
few scenes from your new drama.” 

‘* So,” replied Dumas, looking first at his host- 
ess, and then at the company, “I perceive that we 
were asked here only that each might give the 
company a proof of skill in his particular profes- 
sion. Well, I am agreed. Only, M. «Officier, 
we will commence with you. I will recite my 
play as soon as you have fired off a field-piece in 
our midst.” 

With which words he departed. 

Dumas, pére, would have been delighted at the 
opportunity and the auditory, and would have oc- 
cupied the entire evening with recitations, if not 
from a new play, then from old ones. 


DRAMATIC AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 

The present age is strongly inclined to egotism. 
Autobiographies, sketches of adventure, and all 
manner of personal reminiscences seem the rage, 
and this particularly in France. The Parisian 
reflects, but exaggerates every ruling taste of the 
day ; and thus we have in Paris not only all man- 
ner of sketches, books, pamphlets, on all manner 
of subjects, all strung upon the first person sin- 
gular; but it is fast becoming the mode to repre- 
sent upon the stage scenes taken literally from the 
actual life of the play-wright. 
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As most of the French play-writers live in an 
uncommonly free-and-easy style, you will imagine 
that the scenes from their lives (of course they se- 
lect for the public editication the most piquant) are 
not always presentable to audiences outside of 
Paris. 

Le Dame aux Camelias was an instance in point. 
We have now another in a drama meeting with 
great success at the Theatre Frungais. M. Mario 
Huchard, the author of this play, is the husband 
of Madeleine Brohan, an actress of some fame, who 
is at present playing an engagement at St. Peters- 
burg. M. Huchard gives an epitome of his own 
life, making his wife, from whom he has long been 
separated, the heroine. 

The play shows up her dubious walk through 
life, in which she is made to fall year by year low- 
er among the creatures of the demi-monde, causing 
pain and misery to her husband and son, and oth- 
ersof her connections. It makes an exciting play, 
there being many touching points. The knowl- 
edge that they are looking on at the representation 
of a scene which has been for the last twenty years 
occurring in their midst of course adds vastly to 
the enjoyment of these Parisians. 


OPERATIC SCANDAL, 

M. Charles de Boigne has just published ‘ Pe- 
tits Memoires de l’Opera,” a book of gossiping rem- 
iniscences of the Opera from 1832 to the present 
time. To Parisians, who take the liveliest inter- 
est in scandal of all and every kind, and who are 
familiar with the names and characters of all the 
people discussed by M. de Boigne, the book is, of 
course, of greater interest than it would be to 
Americans. Much of it is, however, of general in- 
terest, as it affords another of those peeps behind 
the scenes and into the mysteries of Parisian life 
which will instruct as well as amuse the philo- 
sophie mind. 


THE PRICE OF AN ACTRESS. 


Of Mademoiselle Pauline, a famous dancer twen- 
ty years ago, the pupil of Vestris and Taglioni, M. 
de Boigne speaks very favorably. 

She was, throughout the early part of her career, 
taintless in character, and when a brilliant success 
awaited her, and was followed by the usual results 
depicted by French Jittérateurs invariably in the 
one and same form of * Russian and English na- 
bobs, czars of the green-room, who, for intellect, 
heart, and youth, have roubles, nothing but rou- 
bles, and still more roubles,” Pauline not only 
treated them with indifference, but even some- 
times amused herself at their expense. 

‘*You love me,” she said, one day, to an old 
lord with an off to his name—‘ you love me; but 
do you love me as much as you do a hundred thou- 
sand francs ?” 

The next morning, after her dancing-lesson, she 
found the old lord with the off comfortably seated 
inherroom. He had made himself quite at home, 
as if master of the stronghold after a fair capitula- 
tion: a box lay on the table by his side. 

**Ma chére,” he said, in a tone of indifference 
that would have become a marquis of the time of 
Louis XV.; ‘‘you asked me yesterday if I loved 
you as well as I did a hundred thousand francs ? 
Here is my answer.”’ And he opened the box; it 
contained one hundred thousand francs in gold. 

‘*Mon cher,” as quickly responded Pauline, 
withdrawing the hand which the 'd lord with the 
off was endeavoring to possess him:clf of; “mon 
cher, do me the pleasure not to soil my carpet 
with your boots, and to take yourself off with all 
that ferraille, I was only joking, mon cher.” 

This little comedy would have been incomplete 
without a second act. The history of the ferraille 
got abroad. A young secretary of embassy, as 
poor as Job, also sighed for Miranda. The overt 
preference given to affection over pelf, in the in- 
stance of the lord in off, filled him with the most 
sanguine hopes of success. 

**It is not I,” he declared, in his enthugiasm, 
‘*who will offer you gold’ (he had his reasons) ; 
“it is my life, my life that I shall be happy to 
sacrifice for you.” 

‘If I asked for your head, you would bring it 
to me, would you not?” said Miranda, smiling; 
‘**T tell you what it is, you men always offer what 
one can not take,” 

“T swear—”’ 

“Do not swear, 
word.” 

‘*Heavens! did I hear rightly? Speak, I en- 
treat you.” 

**You wish it ?” 

‘*Parnestly.” 

‘“Well, then, present me with one of your front 
teeth,” 

“*T fly ; I shall be back in a moment.” 

An hour had not elapsed before the diplomatist 
made his appearance, one hand holding a kerchief 
to his mouth, the other holding out a little box. 

‘* Unfortunate man!"’ exclaimed Miranda; “I 
asked for one of the front lower teeth, and you 
bring me one of the upper ones!” 

The next day our diplomatist had returned to 
his desk; his tooth was sent back to him, and he 
had the good sense to have it replaced. 
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MARIO, 


Of Mario's début he gives the following account : 
“There was at this time in Paris a young Pied- 
montese refugee, who had become the subject of 
conversation in the highest circles of society. Not 
only was he clever as a singer, but there was a 
strange romance attached to his history. He had 
been in the Sardinian army, but an unfortunate 
amour and an obstinate father had driven him into 
exile. Circumstances now compelled him to earn 
his bread by his own talents, and De Candia ac- 








cepted an engagement under M. Duponchel. He 
is the same who afterward became so celebrated | 
under the name of Mario. He made his first ap- 
pearance in the character of Robert le Diable. His 
success was perfect. On going out, every one said, 
‘What a delicious voice! But he will not remain 
at the Opera. Mario will take. Rubini's place.’” 





PRACTICAL JOKES, 

One of the managers, M. Duponcheél, introduces 
an opera which does not meet with success, At 
the fourth representation of Guido, the green-room 
is discovered to be on fire. By M. Duponchel's 
presence of mind the occurrence was kept secret. 
The figurantes were obliged to remain on the stage 
while the fire-engines were at work, and they got 
Jive francs for not flinching under the impromptu 
shower-bath. The accident and its suppression 
were announced to the audience at the same time, 
1 he pommers were not, however, to be let off so eas 
ily. A severe inquiry was instituted. It was 
proved that the one whose turn it was to watch 
was asleep. He pleaded that they were perform- 
ing Guido, and the judge at once determined that 
this plea was a most valid and sufficient one ! 

M. Duponchel was, while administrator, the vic- 
tim of an infinite variety of practical jokes. His 
head (in pasteboard) was only saved from being 
thrown at the fect of Taglioni by the Queen Marie 
Amélie, who interceded to prevent so lugubrious a 
demonstration, The walls of Paris were placard- 
ed with the ominous words, ‘‘Feu Duponchel !” 
Another time funereal letters were dispatched to 
the artists and employés; the undertakers arrived 
and decorated the gateways of the Opera with 
more than usual pomp. They then penetrated 
into the interior, when they met a person issuing 
forth hurriedly. 

““Monsicur,” said the man in black, “ would 
you be kind enough te tell us where we shall find 
the body ?” 

‘* What body ?” 

‘“‘ The body of M. Duponchel.” 

“The body of M. Duponchel! I am M. Dupon- 
chel.”’ 

A moment after, while explanations were being 
made, friends came hurrying in to the funeral, 
The directory had the good sense to take the thing 
as a joke; and the day which was to have been 
passed at Pére la Chaise, was spent at a restau- 
rant’s high in renown. 

The best part of the joke, however, was, that all 
the newspapers were taken in, and even those 
which had been long inimical to him appeared on 
the morning of the supposed funeral with long 
panegyrics, such as are only given to the dead. 
When they found out their mistake, there was no 
going back. They had been unanimous in ex- 
pressing their deep sense of the loss which Paris 
had sustained in the death of so able, so effective, 
so distinguished a director; they could not be oth- 
erwise than delighted when they heard that he was 
alive and well, and as efficient as ever. 


LITERARY. 


Tue Bay Patn; a Tale of New England Colo- 
nial Life, by /. G. Holland. New York: G. I. 
Putnam & Co. 

Let no one say that there is no material for ro- 
mance in the early history of our own country. 
North and South the contrary is abundantly shown 
by stories like this, in which those stern and mag- 
nificent men, whose names are treasures, figure 
as heroes, surrounded by youth and beauty which 
grew to be the matronly motherhood of & race of 
nobles. Mr. Holland has found material for hia 
history in the most trying times that the colonists 
passed through; nor has he failed in his attempt 
to add a charm to history by weaving it into the 
incidents of a romantic tale. 





Mr. Peterson sends us a handsome edition of 
Dickens’s BLeak Hovsk, in two volumes, 12mo, 
well printed and illustrated. This edition of the 
works of Mr. Dickens is not surpassed for beauty 
and convenience, The volumes are the tenth and 
eleventh of the series, which is to be complete in 
twenty-four, and which will form the most perfect 
and ornamental extant Library-set of the novels of 
the inventor of Pickwick. 

We have Miss Lesiir’s New Cooxery Book 
from the same house, of the merits of which we 
confess our total incapacity to judge; but which 
the ladies assure us is actually invaluable, It is 
a large duodecimo, of nearly 700 pages, and will 
doubtless stand the proof of all cooking recipes. 
CycLorepiA or Wir anp Houmor—of America, 

Ireland, Scotland, and England, by William FE. 

Burton, Comedian. With 600 Engravings, and 

a Portrait, on Steel, of the Author. Nos. land 2. 

New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

This work is to be completed in twenty-four semi- 
monthly parts. Mr, Burton's fine literary taste, 
long known to the public in his editorial capacity 
before he occupied his present position as director 
of fun and laughter for the theatre-going popula- 
tion of the city, is enough to insure that the cy- 
clopedia will contain choice selections, In these 
numbers are not a few rare articles which are un- 
known to the generality of modern readers, but 
whose resurrection is like the appearance of a 
ghost in comedy, more laughable and more wel- 
come for the solemnity which burial and tem- 
porary oblivion has given them, 





Waveriey Novets. — Hovsenotp Enpitien. 

Guy Maxyerino. Boston: Ticknor & Piclds. 
This is the second number of the Household Edition 
of Waverley, in two volumes, printed and bound in 
perfect style. This edition is the most compact, 
readable, clear, and convenient, as well as one of 
the cheapest extant. Messrs. Lippincott & Co., 
who advertised a new edition almost-simultaneous- 
ly with this, have withdrawn it, so that Ticknor’s 
is without a rival, and will have the suceess it 


deserves. 


Tne Unsrrep Strares Grinnett Expeprtios, 
in Search of Sir John Franklin, by Elisha Kent 
Kane, M.D. New edition. New York: Shel- 
don, Blakeman & Co, 

The death of Dr. Kane has revived all the interest 

felt in his noble attempts, and the history of the 
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Aw Expostrion oF THE Finst Epistle To TUE 
Coninrutans, by Charles Hodge, D.D., of Prince- 
ton. New York: Robert C st and Brothers. 
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A recent sale of Sotheby & Wilkinson 
in London is worthy of notice, for the enorn 
s brought by some of them. These were 
for the bea 
from a collection specially valuable for its illustra- 
lioas of ancient and rare, as well as elegant styles 
of binding, 
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nalis et Persius, Aldi; 1535, uncut, in Grolier bind- 
ing, with Thuanus’s arms on sides, £ 
wland, one of the chap-books formerly sold on 
London Bridge in 1674, £6 2s. 6d.—Jordan’s Royal 
Arbor of Loyal! Poesie, imperfect, but curious, as 
fixing 1663 as the date when the first woman acted 
on the'stage, in ** The Moor of Venice,’’ £4 4s.— 
Merlin ses Prophesies, Rouen, 1526, £21—Livre du 
Roy Modus, Trepperel’s edition, £28 — Atchieve- 
ments of Robin Hood, 1678, £12 15s.—Officium L. 
Marie Virginiis, MS., with illuminations, £130— 
Pierre de Provence ct la Belle Magnelonne, £18 ds. 
Rominant de la Rose, £42—Tindal’s Translation 
of the Pentateuch, printed for the martyr at Mar- 
purg, in Hesse, 1530, and certainly a work of ex- 
lriste, perhaps the 
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splendid collection of books, the value of which is 
esteemed by collectors at these enormous rates. 
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DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 
POLITICAL. 
RUMORED REJECTION OF THE AMENDED DALLAS 
TREATY, 

ADVICES per Africa to the effect that the 
Palmerston Government could not agree to the amended 
Dallas ‘Treaty, until the Government of Honduras had 
ratified the treaty with England respecting Ruatan. 
daily papers call this a rejection of the treaty; it is no- 
thing of the kind 
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THE CHINESE GARROTE, 


CELESTIAL JURISPRUDENCE. 


It is possible to have too much of even so good 
a thing as civilization. The Chinaman is a case 
in point. It is not fair to call him a barbarian. 

t is not lack, but superfiuity of culture, which 
dwarfs the moral sense and sentiments of the indi- 
vidual Chinaman, and works the political degra- 
dation of his country. 

We Yankee barbarians are content to leave some- 
thing tochance. We feel the inconvenience of this, 
and certain of us—our toes orour friends’ toes having 
suffered from a chance tread—exclaim violently, 
and strike out viciously, against this “ imperfec- 
tion” of things. It is what lawyers, with a sharp 
eye to fees, have denominated ‘‘the glorious un- 
certainty of the law”—a very troublesome thing to 
the individual sometimes, but resulting mostly in 
the general good. 

Now China is a country finished and fenced (or 
walled) in, and of course nothing can be left to 
chance there. Celestial sages, philosophers, and 
emperors have been tinkering away at the Chinese 
law-code these many centuries, until the result is 
the China of the present day.. 


CHINESE LEGISLATION, 

Chinese legislation is, as may be supposed, the 
most complicated, the most unreasonable, the most 
barbarous, and the most absurd imaginable. Its 
great aim is to provide beforehand for all possible or 
conceivable circumstancesof crime or misdemeanor. 
Its results are, a cumbersome, unmanageable code ; 
undue legal intorference in such family and per- 
sonal affairs as are best regulated by public opin- 
ion, custom, and private conscience ; and, finally, a 











barbarous severity and ingenious variety of pun- 
ishments. 


THE BAMBOO, 


The bamboo is the favorite punishment of the 
Celestials. An old traveler says: ‘‘Of a surety 
here men be always beating or being beaten.” In 
fact, these are the two alternatives in Celestial 
life. A Chinaman’s rise in the world is just this 
—from being the recipient of the bamboo to being 
its administrator. The viceroy bamboos the man- 
darins, these bamboo the inferior officers, these in 
turn bamboo the common people. And even the 
last have flagelatory privileges, for the husband 
bamboos his wife, and the father his son—no mat- 
ter what his age. 

THE CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS IN CHINA. 

The chapter of accidents is lamentably small 
among the Celestials. To be sure, a common 
Chinaman may break his water-jar or pickle-bot- 
tle, or even his leg or neck, without becoming lia- 
ble to the bamboo. But the viceroy of the prov- 
ince is personally responsible for all beyond these 
miner mischances. If a conflagration occur with- 
in his jurisdiction, it is taken for granted that he 
has not exercised sufficient vigilance over the 
straw-thatched huts of his subjects. Do the crops 
fail? His gold-buttoned Excellency is degraded ; 
for had he taken care, this could not have happened. 
Does an unusual fall of rain cause the river to 
overflow its banks? Off goes the golden button 
—and perhaps the head beneath ; for was not its 
owner appointed viceroy expressly to prevent dis- 
order ? 

Moreover, the high officials hold their inferiors 
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equally responsible for the safety of the depart- 
ments under their care. The magistrates inflict 
upon the subordinate police more severe punish- 
ments than they themselves receive ; and, finally, 
the Celestial Policeman X visits upon the heads of 
the families under his charge the transgressions of 
their wives, children, dogs, pigs, and ducks. 

The penal code of China is arranged under no 
less than fifteen hundred and fifty-seven heads. 
The punishments are barbarous and undiscrimin- 
ating in the extreme. For treason, not only the 
criminals but their families are punished. Man- 
darins are degraded, stripped of their riches, forced 
to do menial offices, or bambooed. 


A CELESTIAL COURT-ROOM,. 


The manner of administering justice in China is 


exceedingly summary. For the accused there is 
scarce any protection. The ordinary tribunals 


have but one judge. The accused remains on his 
knees during the entire period of his trial. Ifa 
witness displeases the mandarin who acts as judge, 
he also is whipped and cuffed till his answers are 
more in accordance with his Honor’s opinion of the 
case. This has been decided beforehand, accord- 
ing to the amount of bribes handed in. In fact, 
to go before a Chinese court without a bribe would 
argue great stupidity in the litigant, and would 
very properly, according to the Celestial sense of 
justice, cause him to lose his case. 

Thieves and rioters—as disturbers of the natural 
and quiet order of things—are very severely pun- 
ished in China. Fines, the bastinado, blows on 
the face with thick pieces of leather, the cangue or 
portable pillory, the iron cage, in which the un- 
fortunate prisoner is confined in a crouching posi- 
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THE PUNISHMENT OF THE CANGLE 


tion, perpetual exile, and death by strangulation 
or decapitation—these are the various grades of 
punishment inflicted. 


CHINESE OFFICE-SEEKERS. 

It may be curious to glance for a moment at a 
few of the Chinese laws. The Celestials are great 
office-seekers. They must at one time have car- 
ried the matter to great excess, perhaps worried 
to death some poor Emperor. According to a law 
at present in force, it is considered treasonable to 
send to the Emperor any recommendation of a 
third person to office or honors. Death is the pun- 
ishment for such offense. Also, it is a punishable 
offense to use in any address the name of the Em- 
peror, or to throw stones at the Imperi al residence, 
or to assume the Imperial name. The bamboo 
cleanses of these offenses. ‘The bamboo, too, is ap- 
plied to the judge who has rendered a mistaken 
verdict. But death is the portion of that official 
who has (by accident) sealed a mandarin’s letter 
wrongly. 

For fear that, after all the existing and pros- 
pective laws and sub-laws, there should still be 
cases which not even Chinese wisdom could fore- 
see, the following law is enacted : 

‘* Whoever shall observe a line of conduct which 
offends propriety, and which is contrary to the 
spirit of the laws, eren without any special infrac= 
tion of any of their enactments, shall be punished 
with forty blows, or with eighty if the impropri- 
ety be very great.” 

Of course this includes every body ; and there 
is, therefore, no case in which a mandarin may not 
consistently administer the bamboo, to the extent 





of at least from forty to eighty blows. 
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BARBAROUS TREATMENT OF WITNESSES AND SUS- 
PECTED PERSONS, 


To contumacious witnesses and to suspected rob- 
bers the Chinese officials are very severe. M. 
Hue, one day on the road to Pekin, met a party 
of soldiers, with an officer at their head, escorting 
a number of carts, in which were literally piled 
up a crowd of Chinese who were uttering horrible 
cries. Says he: ‘‘ We were seized with horror on 
perceiving that these unfortunate creatures were 
nailed by the hand to the planks of the cart. A 
satellite whom we interrogated replied, with fright- 
ful coolness: ‘We've been routing out a nest of 
thieves. We had not chains enough to secure all, 
and were thus obliged to contrive some plan to pre- 
vent their escape. So you see we nailed them by 
the hands.’” This fellow thought it a very in- 
genious contrivance. 


LAWS CONCERNING MARRIAGES, 


The Celestial regulations concerning marriage 
are very strict. It is forbidden to marry during 
‘‘the period set for mourning"’ the death of a fa- 
ther or mother. It is forbidden to marry a person 
bearing the same name, or one guilty of crime, or 
a musician, or an actor, or a widow whose former 
husband has distinguished himself. The inevita- 
ble bamboo is the punishment for transgressions of 
these laws. Parties safely married, who can not 
agree together, may separate. Divorces are also 
granted for the following causes: sterility, im- 
morality, contempt of the husband’s father or 
mother, propensity to slander or theft, a jealous 
temper, or habitual ill health. A man is allowed 
to have but one wife by law, and the law punish- 
es him with eighty blows of the bamboo for every 
additional wife he brings home. The secondary 
wives—of whom there are a great plenty—have no 
rights whatever. The children of the legitimate 
wife wear no mourning for them at their death. 
But if they should omit the mourning dress upon 
the demise of their own mother, the inevitable bam- 
Loo would be administered. ‘The Chinaman takes 
care to use all the liberty left him by the innu- 
merable laws. His legitimate wife he dare not 
put away except for causes specified above. His 
additional wives the law does not recognize, and 
he therefore treats them as he pleases. 


ROBBERS AND PARRICIDES TORTURED. 


Robbers are tortured. One of the modes of tor- 
tureisthis: The culprit is suspended by the wrists 
and heels to two ropes hanging from the ceiling of 
the court-room. His body is thus thrown into the 
form of a bow. Beneath stand executioners, with 
rattan-canes and stout leather straps. These are 
applied with might and main to the body vibra- 
ting above. 

Parricides are subjected to the torture of the 
knife. This is inflicted thus: The executioner 
takes out, at random, a knife, from a basketful of 
these instruments. Each knife bears the name of 
some portion of the body. This portion is cut off, 
and another knife drawn out, The victim some- 
times lingers long under horrible tortures, 

Next to the bamboo in frequency of application 
is the cangue, or walking-pillory, of which a repre- 
sentation is given with this article. This is a 
heavy wooden frame, divided into two parts, but 
connected at one side by a hinge, and (when shut 
up) fastened on the other side by a screw or bolt. 
In the centre of this frame is a hole—i. e., a semi- 
circular piece is cut out of the internal sides of each 
portion of the machine, so that when closed a cir- 
cular aperture appears. In this aperture the neck 
of the culprit is inclosed, so that it forms, as it were, 
a huge collar; and when his hands are caught up 
in two smaller holes, one at each side of the larger 
one, his misery is complete. The fastening of the 
machine is sealed by the committing mandarin, a 
paper containing the record of the poor wretch’s 
crimes is posted on the frame, and he is sent forth 
to wander. Or, rather, he is sent forth at the end 
of a chain, to be trailed by an pfficial, every morn- 
ing, ito some public place—there to stand, only 
too happy if there be a good, comfortable wall to 
recline against till night comes, and he is led back 
to the jail. The horror of the punishment consists 
in this: that the cangue weighs from sixty to two 
hundred pounds ; and it is sometimes never taken 


from the culprit’s neck for six months, It is com- 
monly worn for several weeks. 


A CELESTIAL GARROTE, 


Where a number of criminals are to be executed 
at once, they are brought to the scene of death in 
wicker cages, out of which they are emptied, just 
as a brutal fellow would throw a pig out of a sim- 
ilar receptacle. When there is but one culprit, he 
is generally made an example of by being led to 
the execution place on foot. A flat lath, or strip 
of wood, which is attached to his neck in such a 
manner as to project above his head, bears, in Chi- 
nese characters, a description of his crime. 

If he is to be decapitated, the victim is com- 
pelled to kneel. The executioner’s assistants then 
seize him from behind, passing their arms beneath 
his, and giving him a swinging movement. This 
causes him to stretch out his neck. The execu- 
tioner stands in front, holding his sword in both 
hands. Using all his strength, the sword descends 
upon the outstretched neck. A second blow is sel- 
dom needed, travelers tell us. ‘‘ At every three 
or four blows the executioner changed his sword, 
which seemed to grow dull. The execution of 
fifty-three poor wretches only lasted a few min- 
utes.” 

A more cruel punishment is the collar, by means 
of which the victim is garroted. He is firmly at- 
tached to a cross, his feet and arms being fastened 
by cords, and his tail or queue serving to secure 
the head. A cord is then passed about the neck, 
and gradually tightened by means of a lever, at 
the back of the cross, till the sufferer expires. In 
the extremity of his agony the blood gushes 
from mouth, ears, nose, and eyes. 

Finally, the head is cut off, placed in an open 
cage, and hoisted to the top of a high pole, as a 
warning to the public. The malefactor's children 
are also brought to view the head of their sire. 
Near the towns, and where robbers abound, often 
fifty or sixty of these heads, in all stages of de- 
composition, are hung up by the road-side. 





THE STEAMSHIP GREAT EASTERN. 


Tue engraving given below is a faithful repre- 
sentation of the Great astern, the steamship now 
building at the dock-yard of Scott, Russell, & Co., 





at Milwall, on the Thames, England. She will 
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NORTHERN PROVINCES, 


be the largest vessel ever constructed, and will af- 
ford another example of the progress the English 
are making in steam navigation, while we are idle. 

Figures convey but a faint idea of the immensity 
of this mammoth ship. Those who have seen the 
Niagara may realize her bulk when we say that 
she is twice as long, and nearly five times the ton- 
nage of that giantofthenavy. Four times up and 
down her deck will make a mile’s walk. Seen 
afloat she will resemble a village adrift, with pipes 
and masts by way of trees. 

She is built wholly of iron plates. Each plate 


was separately designed by the builder, Mr. Bru- | 


nel, as there are but a few amidships, out of the 
whole ten thousand, which resemble each other in 
shape. He made an exact pattern in wood of 
each ; steam shears cut plates of iron to match, a 
steam roller curved them to suit, and a steam punch 
punched holes for the bolts. These were applied 
at a white heat, and riveted close; the contraction 
which occurred when they cooled drew the plates 
together with irresistible force. She is built in 
sixteen water-tight compartments; ten walls of 
iron, at distances of sixty feet from each other, di- 
vide her transversely; and a longitudinal wall 
bisects her for about half her length. Thus, were 
she, by any possible mishap, to run upon a rock, 
or be shattered by storms, she might dissolve into 
a dozen or more perfectly seaworthy craft. 

One wonders what possible propelling power can 
be brought to bear on so vastamass. Mr. Brunel 
has determined not to trust to one, but to combine 
paddle-wheels, screw, and sails. The Great Hast- 
ern has two wheels, 56 feet in diameter, driven by 
four engines with a neminal power of 1000 horses, 
with cylinders six feet two inches in diameter, and 
stroke of 14 feet. She has a screw of 24 feet diam- 
eter, moved by engines equal in power to 1600 
horses. The fans of this screw are so gigantic 
that a spectator said he could compare them to no- 
thing but the blade bones of some huge animal of 
the pre-Adamite world. And finally she has, as 
the sketch’ below certifies, seven masts, two of 
which are squ re rigged; on the seven she can 
spread 6500 square yards of canvas. ‘The British 
engineers and ship-builders calculate that her screw 
and paddle-wheels will drive her through the wa- 
ter at the rate of 16 knots or say 19 miles per hour ; 
so that except with a very strong breeze from the 
right quarter, she will not gain any thing by hoist- 
ing sail. 
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But the most wonderful part of this very won. 
derful vessel will be her arrangements for the car- 
riage of passengers. They dwarf our largest riv- 
er and lake craft into ridiculous insignificance, 
For passenger purposes she will be divided into 
three sections : the centre of the vessel will be ap- 
propriated to first-class passengers; the after part 
to second class; the for’ard compartments to steer- 
age passengers. The choice berths have been se- 
lected amid-ships, because it is believed that there 
will be no motion of any kind felt there; thus the 
most susceptible person will be able to perform a 
month’s voyage in the first cabin of the Great East- 
erm without an hour's sea-sickness. As she is 
built for the Australian trade, and will crsss the 
tropics, care has been taken not to crowd the 
berths ; yet she is calculated to carry 800 fixst class, 
2000 second class, and 1200 third clase passen- 
gers. In case of need, the builders say that she 
could accommodate 10,000 troops, besides the crew 
of 400 men. 

Each of these classes will be as separate and dis- 
tinct as if they were on board different vessels, 
Each department will have its own saloons for feed- 
ing, reading-room, galleys, and bar; to communi- 
cate with passengers fore or aft, the first-class 
people will have to climb the hatchway to the main 
deck. 

The rates of passage fixed by the company illus- 
trate the practical effect of this new plan of ship- 
building. The voyage to Australia will, it is cal- 
culated, take from thirty-three to thirty-six days ; 
yet the fare will be for first-class passengers @225, 
for second class $175, for third class $125; in oth- 
er words $10 per day for firs! class, and $4 for steer- 
age passengers, including p*ovisions. 

Nothing demonstrates the aptitude of the En- 
glish to avail themselves of the progress of science 
better than the applications of late discoveries and 
inventions to the working of this ship. She is to 
be lighted throughout with gas, made on board; 
and on dark nights, the electric light, on the main- 
top, will shed a spurious moonlight upon deck. To 

} save labor, the anchor will be weighed, and the 
| sails hoisted by steam; in case of accident, the 
same steam power can be applied to the pumps, 
Finally, a system of electric telegraphs will ena- 
ble the captain standing amid-ships to communi- 
| cate instantaneously, in any weather, with the 
man at the helm, the engineer, and the look-out 
man forward. Modern science will indeed be epit- 
omized and exhausted in this admirable vessel. 

In order to provide against any possible acci- 
dent, she is provided with two fine steamers in 
guise of paddle-box boats, each ninety feet long, 
and a large number of patent bellows life-boats. 
In these, should some unforeseen casualty destroy 
all the compartments, the whole complement of 
the passengers and crew can be rescued. 

We trust these hasty memoranda, together with 
the engraving, may enable our readers to realize 
the great stride which steam navigation has taken 
in the construction of the Great Eastern. Doubt- 
less she inaugurates a new era in ship-building. 
The main principle which dictated her construction 
was the expense of navigating steamers from En- 
gland to Australia and the East Indies, when the 
coal for the return voyage had to be sent to meet 
them in sailing vessels. The mammoth ships will 
carry, besides passengers and 5000 tons freight, coal 
enough for the round voyage. The saving in this 
item alone will constitute a handsome dividend on 
the investment. 

It is an established commercial maxim that cost 
diminishes in proportion to increase of consump- 
tion. Harper's Weekly can be sold for five cents, 
because nearly seventy thousand copies are print- 
ed; were the issue only seven thousand, the cost 
would be nearer fifty cents per copy. It is so, to 
some degree, with steamers. A vessel which car- 
ries one thousand passengers can carry them at a 


far less price, in proportion to her cost, than a ves- 
sel which only carries one hundred ; and the price 
is still further diminished when the capacity of 
the vessel is fifty thousand passengers. ‘Ihe Great 
Eastern draws too much water to enter the harbor 
of NeW York; but we have no doubt mawmeth 
vessels will be built, of suitable draft, for the New 
York and Liverpool trade; and when they are, the 
rates of passage will fall. If the /’ersta can carry 
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20, a vessel of 20,000 tons could 





passengers for $1 
carry them for 250, 

We have briefly alluded to the stperiority of the 
Great Eastera over smaller craft in respect of con- 
From the observations of Dr. Scoresby 


venience. 





see—will neither pitch nor roll. In average weath- 
er, when ordinary vessels toss about in the fashion 
so unpleasantly familiar to landsmen, she will be 
as steady asa wharf, and passengers may go from 
Engl ind to Australia in her without an hour's sea- 
sickness. To nautical men, this may seem a trifle ; 
Lut we feel satisfied it will be esteemed no slender 
hoon by. the bulk of the traveling public. 

The tinie will come—we trust it is not far dis- 
tant—when the great passenger business between 
this country and Europe will be performed by ves- 
sels resembling floating cities, with all the con- 
veniences of our best hotels; without any of the 
standard nautical inconveniences, such as sea-sick- 
ness and unpleasant confinement; with libraries, 
reading-rooms, gas, drawing-rooms, suites of apart- 
ments, ete., ete.; the whole for a fraction of the 
sum which is now paid for a very comfortless voy- 
age indeed. 

A few weeks hence we shall have an opportunity 
of seeing the monster of the seas in the iron, Her 
trial trip will be made to Portland, Maine, no oth- 
er harbor in the United States being capable of re- 
ceiving her. She is to be launched in August, and 
may be expected at Portland some time in Sep- 
tember. Half the United States will, of course, 
flock to see her: they will not forget, we trust, in 
the pleasure of beholding so wonderful a work of 
science, the honor that is due to her builder—the 
immortal Brunel. 


—__—_-- —_—_—_—_——_——— 


THE DEAD SECRET. 
CHAPTER THE SEVENTEENTH. AN OLD FRIEND 
AND A NEW SCHEME. 

In declaring, positively, that the boy whom 
she had seen digging on the moor had followed 
her uncle and herself to the post-town of Porth- 
genna, Sarah had asserted the literal truth. 
Jacob had tracked them to the inn, had waited 
a little while about the door to ascertain if 
there was any likelihood of their continuing 
their journey that evening, and had then re- 
turned to Porthgenna ‘Tower to make his re- 
port, and to claim his promised reward, 

The same night the housekeeper and the 
steward devoted themesclves to the joint pro- 
duction of a letter to Mrs, Frankland, inform- 
ing her of all that had taken plaice, from the 
time when the visitors first made their appear- 
ance to the time when the gardener’s boy had 
followed them to the door of the inn. The 
composition was plentifully garnished through- 
out with the flowers of Mr. Munder’s rhetoric, 
and was, by a necessary consequence, inordi- 
nately long as a narrative, and hopelessly con- 
fused as a statement of facts. 

It is unnecessary to say that the Ietter, with 
all its faults and absurdities, was read by Mrs. 
Frankland with the deepest interest. Her hus- 
band and Mr, Orridye, to both of whom she com- 
municated its contents, were as much amazed 
and perplexed by it as she was herself. Al- 
though the discovery of Mrs. Jazeph’s depart- 
ure for Cornwall had led them to consider it 
within the range of possibility that she might 
appear at Porthgenna, and although the house- 
keeper had been written to by Rosamond under 
the influence of that idea, neither she nor her 
husband were quite prepared for‘such a speedy 
ttion of their suspicions as they had 
now reecived. ‘Their astonishment, however, 
on first ascertaining the general purport of the 
letter, was as nothing compared with their as- 
tonishment when they came to those particular 
passages in it which referred to Uncle Joseph. 
‘Lhe fresh element of complication imparted to 
the thickening mystery of Mrs. Jazeph and the 
Myrtle Room, by the entrance of the foreign 
stranger on the scene, and by his intimate con- 
nection with the extraordinary proceedings that 
had taken place in the house, fairly baffled them 
all. The letter was read again and again; was 
critically dissected paragraph by paragraph; was 
carefully annotated by the Doctor for the pur- 
jos? of extricating all the facts that it con- 
tuined from the mass of unmeaning words in 
Which Mr, Munder had artfully and lengthily 
involved them; and was finally pronounced, 
after all the pains that had been taken to ren- 
der it intelligible, to be the most mysterious and 
hewillering document that mortal pen had ever 
pro luced, 

‘The first practical suggestion, after the letter 
had been laid aside in despair, emanated from 
Rosamond, She ;-roposed that her husband and 
herself (the baby included, as a matter of course) 
should start at once for Porthgenna, to ques- 
tion the servants minutely about the proceed- 
ings of Mrs. Jazeph and the foreign stranger 
who had accompanied her, and to examine the 
premises on the north side of the house, with a 
view to discovering a clew to the locality of the 
Myrtle Room, while events were still fresh in 
the memories of witnesses. The plan thus ad- 
vocated, however excelient in itself, was op- 
posed by Myr. Orridge on medical grounds. 
Mrs. Frankland had caught cold by exposing 
herself too carelessly to the air on first leaving 
her room, and the Doctor refused to grant her 
permission to travel for at least a week to come, 
if not for a longer period. 

The next proposal came from Mr, Frank- 














land. He declared it to be perfectly clear to 
his mind, that the only chance of penetrating 
the mystery of the Myrtle Room rested entirely 
on the discovery of some means of communi- 
cating with Mrs. Jazeph. He suggested that 
they should not trouble themselves to think of 
any thing unconnected with the accomplish- 
ment of this purpose ; and he proposed that the 
servant then in attendance on him at West 
Winston—a man who had been in his employ- 
ment for many years, and whose zeal, activity 
and intelligence could be thoroughly depended 
on—should be sent to Porthgenna forthwith, to 
start the necessary inquiries, and to examine 
the premises carefully on the north side of the 
house, 

This advice was immediately acted on. At 
an hour's notice the servant started for Corn- 
wall thoroughly instructed as to what he was 
to do, and well supplied with money, in case 
he found it necessary to employ many persons 
in making the proposed inquirics. In due 
course of time he sent a report of his proceed- 
ings to his master. It proved to be of a most 
discouraging nature. 

All trace of Mrs. Jazeph and her companion 
had been lost at the post-town of Porthgenna. 
Investigations had been made in every direc- 
tion, but no reliable information had been ob- 
tained. Veople in totally different parts of the 
country declared readily enough that they had 
scen two persons answering to the description 
of the Jady in the dark dress and the old for- 
cigner; but when they were called upon to 
state the direction in which the two strangers 
were traveling, the answers received turned out 
to be of the most puzzling and contradictory 
kind. No pains had been spared, no neces- 
sary expenditure of money had been grudged ; 
but, so far, no results of the slightest value 
had been obiained. Whether the lady and the 
foreigner had gone east, west, north, or south, 
was more than Mr. Frankland’s servant, at the 
present stage of the proceedings, could take it 
on himself to sey. 

The report of the examination of the north 
rooms was not more satisfactory. Tere, again, 
nothing of any importance could be discovered, 
The servant had ascertained that there were 
twenty-two rooms on the uninhabited side of 
the house; six on the ground floor opening into 
the deserted garden; eight on the first floor; 
and eight above that, on the second story. 
IIe had examined all the doors carefully from 
top to bottom, and had come to the conclusion 
that none of them had been opened. The evi- 
dence afforded by the lady’s own actions led to 
nothing. She had, if the testimony of the 
servant could be trusted, dropped the keys on 
the floor of the hall. She was found, as the 
housekeeper and the steward asserted, lying, 
in a fainting condition, at the top of the land- 
ing of the first flight of stairs. The door op- 
posite to her, in this position, showed no more 
traces of having been recently opened than any 
of the other doors of the other twenty-one rooms. 
Whether the room to which she wished to gain 
necess was one of the eight on the first floor, or 
whether she had fainted on her way up to the 
higher range of cight rooms on the second floor, 
it was impossible to determine. The only con- 
clusions that could be fairly drawn from the 
events that had taken place in the house were 
two in number. First, it might be taken for 
granted that the lady had been disttirbed be- 
fore she had been able to use the keys to gain 
admission to the Myrtle Reom. Secondly, it 
mnight be assumed from the position in which 
she was found on the stairs, and from the evi- 
dence relating to the dropping of the keys, that 
the Myrtle Room was not on the ground floor, 
but was one of the sixteen rooms situated on 
the first and second stories. Beyond this, the 
writer of the report had nothing further to men- 
tion, except that he had ventured to decide on 
waiting at Porthgenna, in the event of his mas- 
ter having any further instructions to commu- 
nicate. 

What was to be done next? That was nee- 
essarily the first question suggested by the serv- 
ant’s announcement of the unsuccessful result 
of his inquiries at Porthgenna. How it was 
to be answered was not very easy to discover. 
Mrs. Frankland had nothing to suggest, Mr. 
Frankland had nothing to suggest, the Doctor 
had nothing to suggest. The more industri- 
ously they all three hunted through their minds 
for a new idea, the less chance there seemed to 
be of their succeeding in finding one. At last 
Rosamond proposed, in despair, that they should 
seek the advice of some fourth person who could 
be depended on, and asked her husband’s per- 
mnission to write a confidential statement of their 
difficulties to the Vicar of Long Beckley. Doc- 
tor Chennery was their oldest friend and ad- 
viser; he had known them both as children; 
he was well acquainted with the history of their 
families; he felt a fatherly interest in their for- 
tunes; and he possessed that invaluable qual- 
ity of plain, clear-headed common sense which 








marked him out as the very man who would 
be most likely, as well as most willing, to help 
them. 

Mr. Frankland readily agreed to his wife's 








suggestion, and Rosamond wrote immediately 
to Doctor Chennery, informing him of every 
thing that had happened since Mrs. Jazephi’s 
first introduction to her, and asking him for his 
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opinion on the course of proceeding which it 
would be best for her husband and herself to 
adopt in the difficulty in which they were now 
placed. By return of post an answer was re- 
ceived, which amply justified Rosamond’s reli- 
ance on her old friend. Doctor Chennery not 
only sympathized heartily with the eager curi- 
osity which Mrs. Jazeph’s language and con- 
duct had excited in the mind of his correspond- 
ent, but he had also a plan of his own to pro- 
pose for ascertaining the position of the Myrtle 
Room. 

The vicar prefaced his suggestion by express- 
ing a strong opinion against instituting any far- 
ther search after Mrs. Jazeph. Judging by the 
circumstances as they were related to him, he 
considered that it would be the merest waste of 
time to attempt to find her out. Accordingly, 
he passed from that part of the subject at once, 
and devoted himself to the consideration of the 
more important question, How Mr. and Mrs. 
Frankland were to proceed in the endeavor to 
discover for themselves the mystery of the Myr- 
tle Room ? 

On this point Doctor Chennery entertained a 
conviction of the strongest kind, and he warned 
Rosamond beforehand that she must expect to 
be very much surprised when he came to the 
statement of it. Taking it for granted that she 
and her husband could not hope to find out 
where the room was, unless they were assisted 
by some one better acquainted than themselves 
with the old local arrangements of the interior 
of Porthgenna Tower, the vicar declared it to 
be his opinion that there was only one individ- 
ual living who could afford them the informa- 
tion they wanted, and that this person was no 
other than Rosamond’s own cross-grained rela- 
tive, Andrew 'Treverton. 

This startling opinion Doctor Chennery sup- 
ported by two reasons. In the first place, An- 
drew was the only surviving member of the elder 
generation who had lived at Porthgenna Tow- 
er in the by-gone days when all traditions con- 
nected with the north rooms were still fresh in 
the memories of the inhabitants of the house. 
‘The people who lived in it now were strangers, 
who had been placed in their situations by Mr. 
Frankland’s father, and the servants employed 
in former days by Captain 'Treverton were dead 
The one available person, there- 





or dispersed. 
fore, whose recollections were likely to be of 








any service to Mr. and Mrs, Frankland was in- 
disputably the brother of the old owner of Porth- 
genna ‘Tower. 

In the second place, there was the chance, 
even if Andrew Treverton’s memory was not 
to be trusted, that he might possess written or 
printed information relating to the locality of 





the Myrtle Room. By his father’s will—which 
had been made when Andrew was a young man 
just going to college, and which had not been 
altered at the period of his departure from En- 
gland, or at any after time—he had inherited 
the choice old collection of books in the library 
at Porthgenna. Supposing that he still pre- 
served these heir-looms, it was highly probable 
that there might exist among them some plan, 
or some description of the house as it was in 
the olden time, which would supply all the in- 
formation that was wanted. Here, then, was 
another valid reason for belicving that, if a 
clew to the position of the Myrtle Room existed 
any where, Andrew ‘Treverton was the man to 
lay his hand on it. 

Assuming it, therefore, to be proved that the 
surly old misanthrope was the only person who 
could be profitably applied to for the requisite in- 
formation, the next question was, How to com- 
municate with him? The vicar understood per- 
fectly that, after Andrew’s inexcusably heartless 
conduct toward her father and mother, it was 
quite impossible for Rosamond to address any 
direct application to him. That obstacle, how- 
ever, might be surmounted by making the neces- 
sary communication proceed from Doctor Chen- 
nery. Heartily as the vicar disliked Andrew 
Treverton personally, and strongly as he disap- 
proved of the old misanthrope’s principles, he 
was willing to set aside his own antipathies and 
objections to serve the interests of his young 
friends; and he expressed his perfect readiness, 
if Rosamond and her husband approved of the 
proceeding, to write and recall himself to An- 
drew’s recollection, and to ask, as if it was a 
matter of antiquarian curiosity, for information 
on the subject of the north side of Porthgenna 
Tower, including, of course, a special request 
to be made acquainted with the names by which 
the rooms had been individually known in for- 
mer days. 

In making this offer, the vicar frankly ac- 
knowledged that he thought the chances were 
very much against his receiving any answer at 
all to his application, no matter how carefully 
he might word it, with a view to humoring An- 
drew’s churlish peculiarities. However, con- 
sidering that, in the present posture of affairs, 
a forlorn hope was better than no hope at all, 
| he thought it was at least worth while to make 
the attempt, on the plan which he had just sug- 
gested. If Mr. and Mrs. Frankland could de- 
vise any better means of opening communica- 
tions with Andrew Treverton, or if they had 
discovered any new methed of their own for 
obtaining the information of which they stood 
in need, Doctor Chennery was perfectly ready 
to set aside his own opinions and to defer to 








theirs. In any case, he could only conclude 
by begging them to remember that he con- 
sidered their interests as his own, and that all 
the service he could render them was cheerfully 
and heartily placed at their disposal, 

A very brief consideration of the vicar's 
friendly letter convinced Rosamond and her 
husband that they had no choice but grateful- 
ly to accept the offer which it contained. The 
chances were certainly against the success of 
the propesed application ; but were they more 
unfavorable than the chances against the suc- 
cess of any unaided investigations at Porth- 
genna? There was, at least, a faint hope of 
Doctor Chennery’s request for information pro- 
ducing some results; but there seemed no hope 
at all of penetrating a mystery connected with 
one room only, by dint of wandering blindly 
through two ranges of rooms which reached the 
number of sixteen. Influenced by these con- 
siderations, Rosamond wrote back to the vicar 
to thank him for his kindness, and to beg that 
he would communicate with Andrew Trever- 
ton, as he had proposed, without a moment’s 
delay. 

Doctor Chennery immediately occupied him- 
self in the composition of the important letter, 
taking care to make the application on purely 
antiquarian grounds, and accounting for his as 
sumed curiosity on the subject of the interior of 
Porthgenna Tower by referring to his former 
knowledge of the Treverton family, and to his 
natural interest in the old house with which 
their name and fortunes had been so closely 
connected. After appealing to Andrew's carly 
recollections for the information that he wanted 
he ventured a step further, and alluded to the 
library of old books, mentioning his own idea 
that there might be found among them some 
plan or verbal description of the house, which 
might prove to be of the greatest service, in t! 
event of Mr. Treverton’s memory not havi: 
preserved all particulars in connection with the 








names and positions of the north rooms. In 
conclusion, he took the liberty of mentiouin 
that the loan of any document of the kind to 
which he had alluded, or the permission to haye 
extracts made from it, would be thankfully ac- 
knowledged as a great favor conferred ; and |! 
added, in a postscript, that, in order to save 
Mr. ‘l'reverton all trouble, a messenger would 
call for any answer he might be disposed to 
give, the day after the delivery of the letter. 
Having completed the application in these terms, 
the vicar (with many secret misgivings as to re- 
sults) inclosed it under cover to his man of 
business in London, with directions that it was 
to be delivered by a trustworthy person, and 
that the messenger was to call again the next 
morning to know if there was any answer. 

Three days after this letter had been dis 
patched to its destination—at which time no 
tidings of any sort had been received from Doc- 
tor Chennery—Rosamond at last obtained her 
medical attendant’s permission to travel. Tak- 
ing leave of Mr. Orridge with many promises to 
let him know what progress they made toward 
discovering the position of the Myrtle Room, 
Mr. and Mrs. Frankland turned their backs on 
West Winston, and, for the third time, started 
on the journey to Porthgenna Tower. 


CHAPTER THE EIGHTEENTH. THE BEGINNING 
OF THE END. - 

Ir was baking-day in the establishment of 
Mr. Andrew Treverton, when the messenger 
intrusted with Doctor Chennery’s letter found 
his way to the garden-door of the cottage at 
Bayswater. After he had rung three times, he 
heard a gruff voice, on the other side of the 
wall, roaring at him to let the bell alone, and 
asking who he was, and what the devil he 
wanted. 

‘* A letter for Mr. Treverton,” said the mes- 
senger, nervously backing away from the door 
while he spoke. 

** Chuck it over the wall then, and be off with 
you!” answered the gruff voice. 

The messenger obeyed both injunctions. He 
was a meek, modest, elderly man; and when 
nature mixed up the ingredients of his disposi- 
tion, the capability of resenting injuries was not 
among them. 

The man with the gruff voice—or, to put it 
in plainer terms, the man Shrowl—picked up 
the letter, weighed it in his hand, looked at the 
address on it with an expression of contemptu- 
ous curiosity in his bull-terrier’s eyes, put it in 
his waistcoat pocket, and walked round lazily 
to the kitchen entrance of the cottage. . 

In the apartment which would probably have 
been called the pantry, if the house had belonged 
to civilized tenants, a hand-mill had been set 
up; and, at the moment when Shrowl made 
his way to this room, Mr. Treverton was en- 
gaged in asserting his independence of all the 
millers in England by grinding his own corn. 
He paused inritably in turning the handle of the 
mill, when his servant appeared at the door. 

‘** What do you come here for?” he ask 
‘*When the flour’s ready, I'll call for you 
Don’t let’s look at each other oftener than we’ 
can help! Inever set eyes on you, Shrow], but- 
I ask myself whether, in the whole range of cre- 
ation, there is any animal as ugly as man? fF 
saw a cat, this morning, on the garden wall, and 
there wasn’t a single point in which you would 
bear comparison with him, The cat’s eyes 
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were clear—vours are muddy. The cat’s nose 


was straight—yours is crooked. The cat’s 
whiskers were clean—yours are dirty. The 
cat’s coat fitted him—yours hangs about you 
like a sack. I tell you again, Shrowl, the spe- 
cies to which you (and I) belong is the ugliest 
on the whole face of creation. Don’t let us 
revolt each other by keeping in company any 
longer. Go away, you last, worst, infirmest 
freak of Nature—go away !” 

Shrowl listened to this complimentary address 
with an aspect of surly serenity. When it had 
come to an end, he took the letter from his 
waistcoat pocket, without condescending to make 
any reply. He was, by this time, too thoroughly 
conscious of his own power over his master to 
attach the smallest importance to any thing that 
Mr. Treverton might say to him. 

‘¢ Now you've done your talking, suppose you 
take a look at that,” said Shrowl, dropping the 
letter carelessly on a deal-table by his master’s 
side. ‘It isn’t often that people trouble them- 
selves to send letters to you—is it? Who do 
you think it comes from? I wonder whether 
your niece has took a fancy to write to you? 
It was put in the papers, the other day, that 
she’d got a son and heir. Open the letter, and 
see if it’s an invitation to the christening. The 
thing wouldn't be complete without you; the 
company would be sure to want your smiling 
face at the table to make ‘em jolly. Just let me 
take a grind at the mill, while you go out and 
get a silver mug. The son and heir expects a 
mug, you know, and his nurse expects half a 
guinea, and his mamma expects all your for- 
tune. What a pleasure to make the three in- 
nocent creeturs happy! It’s shocking to see 
you pulling wry faces, like that, over the letter. 
Lord! lord! where can all your natural affec- 
tion have gone to ?—” 

‘¢Tf I only knew where to lay my hand on a 
vag, I’d cram it into your infernal mouth!” cried 
Mr. Treverton. ‘‘How dare you talk to me 
about my niece? You wretch! you know I 
hate her for her mother’s sake. What do you 
mean by harping perpetually on my fortune? 
Sooner than leave it to the play-actress’s child, 
I'd even leave it to you; and sooner than leave 
it to you, I would take every farthing of it out 
in a boat, and bury it forever at the bottom of 
the sea!’ Venting his dissatisfaction in these 
strong terms, Mr. Treverton snatched up Dr. 
Chennery’s letter, and tore it open in a humor 
which by no means promised favorably for the 
success of the vicar’s application. 

He read the letter with an ominous scowl on 
his face, which grew darker and darker as he 
got nearer and nearer to the end. When he 
came to the signature his humor changed, and 
he laughed sardonically. ‘‘ Faithfully yours, 
Robert Chennery,” he repeated to himself. 
‘*Yes! Faithfully mine, if I humor your whim. 
And what if I don’t, Parson?” He paused, 
and looked at the letter again, the scowl reap- 
pearing on his face as he did so. ‘There's a 
lie of some kind lurking about under these lines 
of fair writing,” he muttered, suspiciously. ‘I 
am not one of his congregation: the law gives 
him no privilege of imposing on me. What 
does he mean by making the attempt?” He 
stopped again, reflected a little, looked up sud- 
denly at Shrowl, and said to him: 

‘* Have you lit the oven fire yet ?” 

‘“No, I haven’t,” answered Shrowl. 

Mr. Treverton examined the letter for the 
third time—hesitated—then slowly tore it in 
half, and tossed the two pieces over contemptu- 
ously to his servant. 

‘‘ Light the fire at once,” he said. ‘* And, 
if you want paper, there it is for you. Stop!” 
he added, after Shrowl had picked up the torn 
letter. ‘‘If any body comes here to-morrow 
morning to ask for an answer, tell them I gave 
you the letter to light the fire with, and say 
that’s the answer.” With those words Mr. 
Treverton returned to the mill, and began to 
grind at it again, with a grin of malicious sat- 
isfaction on his haggard face. 

Shrowl withdrew into the kitchen, closed the 
door, and, placing the torn pieces of the letter 
together on the dresser, applied himself, with 
the coolest deliberation, to the business of read- 
ing it. When he had gone slowly and carefully 
through it, from the address at the beginning to 
the name at the end, he scratched reflectively 
for a little while at his ragged, neglected beard, 
then folded the letter up carefully and put it in 
his pocket. 

““Tll have another look at it, later in the 
day,” he thought to himself, tearing off a piece 
of an old newspaper to light the fire with. ‘‘It 
strikes me, just at present, that there may be 
better things done with this letter than burning 
na 

Resolutely abstaining from taking the letter 
out of his pocket again, until all the duties of 
the household for that day had been duly per- 
formed, Shrowl lit the fire, occupied the morn- 
ing in making and baking the bread, and pa- 
tiently took his turn afterward at digging in the 
kitchen-garden. It was four o’clock in the aft- 


ernoon before he felt himself at liberty to think 
of his private affairs, and to venture on retiring 
into solitude with the object of secretly looking 
over the letter again. 

A second perusal of Doctor Chennery’s un- 
lucky application to Mr. Treverton helped to 
confirm Shrow] in his resolution not to destroy 








the letter. With great pains and perseverance, 
and much incidental scratching at his beard, he 
contrived to make himself master of three dis- 
tinct points in it, which stood out, in his estima- 
tion, as possessing prominent and serious import- 
ance. The first point which he contrived to es- 
tablish clearly in his mind was, that the person 
who signed the name of Robert Chennery was 
desirous of examining a plan, or printed account, 
of the north side of the interior of a certain old 
house in Cornwall, called Porthgenna Tower. 
The second point appeared to resolve itself into 
this: that Robert Chennery believed some such 
plan, or printed account, might be found among 
the collection of books belonging to Mr. Trey- 
erton. The third point was, that this same 
Robert Chennery would receive the loan of the 
plan, or printed account, as one of the greatest 
favors that could be conferred on him. Medi- 
tating on the latter fact, with an eye exclusively 
fixed on the contemplation of his own interests, 
Shrowl arrived at the conclusion that it might 
be well worth his while, in a pecuniary point of 
view, to try if he could not privately place him- 
self in a position to oblige Robert Chennery by 
searching in secret among his master’s books. 
**It might be worth a five-pound note to me, if 
I managed it well,” thought Shrowl, putting 
the letter back in his pocket again, and ascend- 
ing the stairs thoughtfully to the lumber-rooms 
at the top of the house. 

These rooms were two in number, were en- 
tirely unfurnished, and were littered all over 
with the rare collection of books which had once 
adorned the library at Porthgenna Tower. Cov- 
ered with dust, and scattered in all directions 
and positions over the floor, lay hundreds on 
hundreds of volumes, cast out of their packing- 
cases as coals are cast out of their sacks into a 
cellar. Ancient books, which students would 
have treasured as priceless, lay in chaotic equal- 
ity of neglect side by side with modern publica- 
tions whose chief merit was the beauty of the 
binding by which they were inclosed. Into 
this wilderness of scattered volumes Shrowl now 
wandered, fortified by the supreme self-posses- 
sion of ignorance, to search resolutely for one 
particular book, with no other light to direct 
him than the faint glimmer of the two guid 
ing words, Porthgenna Tower. Hlaving got 
them firmly fixed in his mind, his next object 
was to search until he found them printed on 
the first page of any one of the hundreds of 
volumes that lay around him. This was, for 
the time being, emphatically his business in life, 
and there he now stood, in the largest of the 
two attics, doggedly prepared to do it. 

He cleared away space enough with his feet 
to enable him to sit down comfortably on the 
floor, and then began to look over all the books 
that lay within arms-length of him. Odd vol- 
umes of rare editions of the classics, odd vol- 
umes of the English historians, odd volumes of 
plays by the Elizabethan dramatists, books of 
travel, books of sermons, books of jests, books 
of natural history, books of sports, turned up in 
quaint and rapid succession; but no book con- 
taining on the title-page the words ‘‘ Porthgen- 
na Tower,” rewarded the searching industry of 
Shrow] for the first ten minutes after he had sat 
himself down on the floor. 

Before removing to another position, and con- 
tending with a fresh accumulation of literary 
lumber, he paused and considered a little with 
himself, whether there might not be some easier 
and more orderly method than any he had yet 
devised of working his way through the scat- 
tered mass of volumes which yet remained to be 
examined. The result of his reflections was, 
that it would be less confusing to him, if he 
searched through the books in all parts of the 
room indifferently, regulating his selection of 
them solely by their various sizcs ; disposing of 
all the largest to begin with; then, after stow- 
ing them away together, proceeding to the next 
largest, and so going on until he came down at 
last to the pocket volumes. Accordingly, he 
cleared away another ‘morsel of vacant space, 
near the wall, and then, trampling over the 
books as coolly as if they were so many clods 
of earth on a plowed field, picked out the largest 
of all the volumes that lay on the floor. 

It was an atlas. Shrowl turned over the 
maps, reflected, shook his head, and removed 
the volume to the vacant space which he had 
cleared close to the wall. 

The next largest book was a magnificently 
bound collection of engraved portraits of dis- 
tinguished characters. Shrow] saluted the dis- 
tinguished characters with a grunt of Gothic dis- 
approbation, and carried them off to keep the 
atlas company against the wall. 

The third largest book lay under several oth- 
ers. It projected a little at one end, and it was 
bound in scarlet morocco. In another position, 
or bound in a quieter color, it would probably 
have escaped notice. Shrowl drew it out with 
some difficulty, opened ‘it with a portentous 
frown of distrust, looked at the title-page—and 
suddenly slapped his thigh with a great oath of 
exultation. There were the very two words of 
which he was in search, staring him in the face, 
as it were, with all the emphasis of the largest 
capital letters ! 

He listened for a moment to assure himself 
that his master was not moving in the house ; 
then turned to the first leaf of the book, with 
the intention of looking it over carefully, page 
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by page, from beginning to end. The first leaf 
The second leaf had an inscrip- 
tion written at the top of it, in faded ink, which 


was a blank. 


contained these words and jnitials: ‘ Rare. 
Ouly six copies printed. J. A. T.” Below, 
on the middle of the leaf, was the printed dedi- 
cation: **'To John Arthur Treverton, Esquire, 
Lord of the Manor of Porthgenna, One of His 
Majesty’s Justices of the Peace, F.R.S., &c., 
&c., &., this Work, in which an attempt is 
made to describe the ancient and honored 
Mansion of his Ancestors.” There were many 
more lines, filled to bursting with all the lar- 
gest and most obsequious words to be found in 
the Dictionary, but Shrowl wisely abstained 
from giving himself the trouble of reading them, 
and turned over at once to the title-page. 

There, indeed, were the all-important words, 
“The History and Antiquities of PorTHGENnNa 
Tower, from the period of its first erection to 
the present time ; comprising interesting gene- 
alogical particulars relating to the Treverton 
family ; with an Inquiry into the Origin of 
Gothie Architecture ; and a few thoughts on 
the Theory of Fortification after the period of 
the Norman Conquest. By the Reverend Job 
Dark, D.D., Rector of Porthgenna. The whole 
adorned with Portra.is, Views, and Plans, exe- 
cuted in the highest style of Art. Not Pub- 
lished. Printed by Spaldock and Grimes, Tru- 
vo, 1734.” 

That was the title-page. The next leaf con- 
tained an engraved view of Porthgenna Tower, 
from the west. Then came several pages de- 
voted to The Origin of Gothic Architecture ; 
then more pages explaining The Norman The- 
ory of Fortitication. These were succeeded by 
another engraving — Porthgenna .'Tower from 
the east. After that followed more reading, 
under the title of The Treverton Family; and 
then came the third engraving — Porthgenna 
Tower from the north. Shrowl paused there, 
and looked with interest at the leaf opposite 
It only announced more reading 
Erection of the Mansion; and 


the print. 
8 ill, about the 
this was sueceeded by engravings from family 
portraits in the gallery at Porthgenna. Plac- 
ing his left thumb between the leaves to mark 
the place, Shrowl impatiently turned to the end 
of the b« ok, to see what he could find there. 
The last leaf contained a plan of the stables ; 
the leaf before that presented a plan of the 
north garden; and on the next leaf, turning 
backward, was the very thing described in Rob- 
ert Chennery’s letter—a plan of the interior ar- 
rangement of the north side of the house! 
Shrowl’s first impulse on making this dis- 
covery was to carry the book away to the safest 
hiding-plac » he could find for it, preparatory to 
secretly offering it for sale when the messenger 
called the next morning for an answer to the 
letter. <A little reflection, however, convinced 
him that a proceeding of this sort bore a dan- 
gerously close resemblance to the act of thiev- 
ing, and mizht get him into trouble, if the per- 
son with whom he desired to deal chose to go 
through the ceremony of asking him any pre- 
liminary questions touching his right to the 
volume which he wanted to dispose of. The 
only alternative that remained, if the idea of 
possessing himself of the book were abandoned, 
was to make the best copy he could of the plan, 
and to traffic with that as a document which the 
most scrupulous person in the world need not 





hesitate to purchase. 

Resolving, after some consideration, to un- 
dergo the trouble of making the copy rather than 
run the risk of purloining the book, Shrowl stole 
down to the kitchen as softly as he could, took 
from one of the drawers of the dresser an old 
stump of a pen, a bottle of ink, and a crumpled 
half-sheet of dirty letter-paper, and returned to 
the garret to copy the plan as he best might. 
It was of the simplest kind, and it occupied but 
a small portion of the page ; yet it presented to 
his eyes a hopelessly involved and intricate ap- 
pearance, when he now examined it for the sec- 
ond time. 

The rooms were represented by rows of small 
squares, with names neatly printed inside them ; 
and the positions of doors, stair-cases, and pas- 
sages, were indicated by parallel lines of vari- 
ous lengths and breadths. After much cogita- 
tion, frowning, and pulling at his beard, it oc- 
curred to Shrowl that the easist method of 
copying the plan would be to cover it with the 
letter-paper—which, though hardly half the size 
of the page, was large enough to spread over 
the engraving on it—and then to trace the lines 
which he saw through the paper as carefully as 
he could with his pen and ink. He puffed and 
snorted and grumbled, and got red in the face 
over his task, but he accomplished it at last— 
bating certain drawbacks in the shape of blots 
and smears—in a sufficiently creditable manner; 
then stopped to let the ink dry and to draw his 
breath freely, before he attempted to do any 
thing more. 

The next obstacle to be overcome consisted 
in the difficulty of copying the names of the 
rooms, which were printed inside the squares. 
Fortunately for Shrowl, who was one of the 
clumsiest of mankind in the use of the pen, 
none of the names were very long. As it was, 
he found the greatest difficulty in writing them 
in sufficiently.small characters to fit into the 
squares, One name in particular—that ef The 
Myrtle Room—presented combinations of let- 








ters in the word ‘* Myrile” whieh tried his pa- 
tience and his fingers sovely when he attempted 
them, 





Indeed, the result in this 
case, when he had done his best, was so illegi- 
ble, even to his eyes, that he wrote the word 
over again in larger characters at the top of the 
page, and connected it by a very wavering line 
with the square which represented the Myrtle 
Room. The same accident happened to him 
in two other instances, and was remedied in 
the same way. With the rest of the names, 
however, he succeeded better; and when he 
had finally completed the business of tran- 
scription by writing the title, “‘Plan of the 
North Side,” his « opy presented, on the whole, 
a more respectable appearance than might have 
been anticipated. 
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After satisfying himself ef 
its accuracy, by a careful comparison of it with 
the original, he folded it up along with Dr. 
Chennery’s letter, and deposited it in his pocket 
with a hoarse gasp of relief, and a grim smile 
of satisfaction. 

The next morning the garden door of the 
cottage presented itself to the public eve in the 
totally new aspect of standing hospitably ajar, 
and one of the bare posts had the advantage of 
being embellished by the figure of Shrowl, who 
leaned against it easily, with his legs crossed, 
his hands in his pockets, and his pipe in his 
mouth, looking out for the return of the mes- 
senger who had delivered Doctor Chennery's 
letter the day before. 


MEN AND THINGS IN ITALY. 
(From our own Corre pondent.) 
Narirs, Mareh, 185; 

Tue King of Naples has certainly done himself 
credit by the neat way in which he has snubbed 
France and England for intermeddling in his fam- 
ily matters. 1 wish he was sure to read your jour- 
nal, for I mean to give him a hint by which he 
could add still more to his reputation, and clothe 
himself with the blessings of al! 
it his dominions. After I 
described in my last, I naturally concluded I was 
impervious to the assaults of Custom-house offi- 
cers, and consequently could quietly laugh at their 
officiousness, But I counted without my hest. I 
had three to pass before entering Naple . Ateach 
the traveler is invited to dismount and enter a cut- 
throat-looking office, peopled with ruffians by the 
side of which, for politeness, the regular banditti 
are quite Chesteriieldian. You offer vour keys and 
invite them to examine. ‘This they distinctly re- 
In my case I told them my baggage 


travelers who vis- 





t my baggage, as 


fuse to do. 
was missing, and if they could find it, they should 
be welcome to several Napoleons at the very least. 
It mattered not, baggage or no baggage, I could 
not leave their office until I had crowned their 
hands with a certain amount of silver. They re- 
tain travelers by force until they extort from them 
all possible. The three Custom-houses cost me 
nearly five dollars, besides fees for my passport. 
Now if his majesty of Naples wishes to know what 
a nest of robbers he sustains under the guise of his 
uniform, and how easy it is to introduce through 
their connivance any prohibited article into his 
kingdom, let him for once travel incognito from 
Rome to Naples. He will learn some secrets that 
will astonish him ; at all events, he will see to what 
indignities quiet travelers are subjected by men 
claiming to act under his authority, and it is to be 
hoped he will rectify so disgraceful a system of li- 
censed plunder, 

In three things Italy excels America, viz.: in 
roads, in bread, and in oxen—yea, in three more, 
viz.: in lying, cheating, and begging: in these six 
we are far behind them ; in temperance, we also lag ; 
while in dirt, stinks, and plainness of speech and 
Lodily habits, we are hopelessly in their rear, and 
please God may we long remain so, Yet Naples 
pleases Americans. Its mercurial, vivacious pop- 
ulation is congenial ; its movement, enterprise, and 
Lustle are quite Gotham-like ; and, to do justice to 
that kingdom, I must confess that it contrasts in 
iis agriculture, buildings, spirit of its population 
and their general appearance, most favorably with 
those of Tuscany or the Papal Siates. The trav- 
cler has more liberty here ; there are fewer beg- 
gars; the surface of things, and that is all the 
chance traveler can see, is more cleanly and on a 
better scale as a whole. Rome, at the best, isa 
melancholy city, and Roman towns are in general 
like dilapidated sepulchres ; the spectres of better 
things. But in Naples and its environs I noticed 
a go-a-headativeness and industry that, so far as the 
material interests of the country are concerned, are 
encouraging. In short, one feels refreshed to es- 
cape from Florence or Rome to Naples ; the blood 
flows freer, and has an American prick to ‘it. 

Let me give an instance of the spirit of the hack- 
men and their ponies—for their horses, at least those 
I hired, were not much larger than Britich mas- 
tiffs. I wished to make several excursions, and 
picked up a carriage in the public square at Saler- 
no, the driver of which recommended himself as 
being quick. He well kept his word. Between 
ten o'clock that morning and seven in the evening, 
he drove me fifty miles, allowing me ample time te 
visit my objects. The next morning, with the same 
horses, he drove me forty-four more, giving me 
two hours at Amelfi, and reaching Nocera at two 
o’clock, and this over a mountainous road, his 
horses all the way running up hills, some of them 
several miles long, and trotting down. He then 
changed his horses and took me to Sorrento, fif- 
teen miles farther, and the next day to Pompeii, 
making one hundred and twenty miles in an or- 
en hours driving, for 





dinary hack coach in sixte 
which his charge was but ten and a half dollars, 
We were three in the carriage, and in several parts 
of the route, when I did not object, he took up out- 
side passengers—on one occasion four—saying they 
were his brothers, but never once failed in arriving 
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at his destination in less than the stipulated time, 
and his horses showed no distress at his driving. 

The most honest, hard-working, and picturesque 
looking men about Naples, so far as my experience 
goes, are the fishermen and boatmen. There is 
something in salt water purifying to the mora: of 
the purse. Sailors don’t lie and bully like hack- 
men for their fares, but seem to imbibe a generous 
frankness and courage, and an openness of charac- 
ter, whether for good or evil, in their passions, from 
the noble element which yields them their liveli- 
hood. But a hackman the world over, with rare 
exceptions, is a compound of sneak, bully, coward, 
cheat, and blackguard, as unlike a genuine boat- 
man as a mangy cur is to a Newfoundland dog. 
I don’t mean those fellows that ply their boats 
about the Mediterranean steamers; they are simply 
water hackmen, and are unsurpassed in pertina- 
cious lying and trickery by any of their land con- 
federates. 

Shduld you ever wish to go from Sorrento to Ca- 
pri, dear reader, I can conscientiously recommend 
the boatman Agnielli to your consideration. He 
is coxswain of the gig of the Count of Syracuse, 
and a true sailor every inch of him, with boats as 
good and sound as he is himself. But unless you 
are much at aloss to spend your time, I should not 
advise you to goto Capri. The site of the debauch- 
eries of Tiberius, with its indifferently picturesque 
views as compared with the coast proper, and its 
shapeless piles of ruined brickwork, once known as 
palaces but now mere browsing-places for goats, or 
sites of famished vineyards, are not sufficiently 
attractive in themselves to tempt one from the 
main Jand,- But if you do go, be warned by my 
experience of two humbugs, viz.: the landlord of 
the Hotel de Londres, and the renowned Azure 
Grotto. 

First in order is the former. As he is nearest the 
landing and has scouts out to trap voyagers, the 
chanves are he will lure you into his house. It 
is prettily situated on an overhanging cliff, the 
base of which is bathed by the pellucid waters 
that surround Capri. I presume you have been 
sufficiently long in Italy not to go to bed without 
ascertaining what price vou are to pay in the morn- 
ing for sheets that might vie in coarseness with a 
frigate’s main royal, and pillows as hard as Ja- 
cob’s, on which he dreamed of the ladder to heaven. 
Mine host will suggest, after your bargaining is con- 
cluded, that you should see the Tarantella. Now 
don't! He will tell you it is only danced in per- 
fection by the sirens of Capri. If you are as fa- 
tigued as I was, you will tell him bluntly, “ No, 
you prefer your couch.” He will not be put off 
with this, but tell you the beautiful girls are all in 
costumes waiting outside to show their national 
dance to the stranger, and that you need not keep 
them, over a minute; they would be distressed to 
be sent off after having come up the hill expressly 
to please your Excellency—‘“‘and, really, Sir, it is 
very pretty ; just let them dance a little, you will 
be ravished, I do promise you.” 

“Well, well,” you reply, ‘begin and finish 
quick, if I must see it—” 

Before you can turn your head intriptwo buxom, 
square-shouldered, Dutch -built- about -the-hips, 
middle-aged women, with another still older and 
uglier, violently beating ‘ran tam, tam ran—tam 
ran—ran—ran—ran—s-s-smash ;"’ a venerable bit 
of circular parchment, to which some bits of tin are 
attached, to be furiously shaken as the accompani- 
ment. This is the music. In two minutes it gives 
you a headache bad enough to craze a mule. In 
the mean time the women commence hopping and 
jumping, and shaking their hips most ecstatically, 
now wriggling their arms aloft like flying snakes, 
then bumping against each other; approaching and 
receding, circling and circling again like distressed 
eats in pursuit of their tails, the while bringing 
their coarse hands together with a crash as of broken 
drum-heads ; and so they go on, more noise, more 
motion, more fury each minute in monotonous suc- 
cession of cries, squirming, thumps, stamping, tin 
chorus, and parchment whacking, until you think 
them all mad, and you are wholly mad yourself. 
When the landlord has worked you up into the de- 
rire to give him and them ‘‘fits,”’ he comes sidling 
toward your seat with his blandest smile, and 
whispers with the voice of a two-year old infant 
in your ear, ‘‘It is customary, your Excellency, 
to give the girls a bottle of wine.” 

**Give it to them at once, then,” I replied, ‘and 
send the —— nuisance off.” Upon my honor I 
did not use any profane adjective, but simply told 
him in addition, ‘1 was diabolically bored by his 
attempt to amuse me.” 

“Yes, Sir, subito,” he replied, and goes trip- 
ping away, grinning as only an Italian innkeeper 
can grin under his secret thoughts. 

In came a waiter with four bottles of wine, fol- 
lowed by a thirsty host of idlers, who consumed 
the whole before I was fairly aware of what they 
were about. The last I saw of the group they 
were backing out of the door, wishing me a long 
life, and, I suppose, many such evenings in their 
society. Thus ended Act 1st of the Capri Taran- 
tella. 

I went to bed. 

In the morning I breakfasted and called for my 
bill. In it were two items which I copy literally, 
thongh of a character to give an anxious mother 
somewhat dubious suggestions as to the perform- 
ances of an absent son on his tour to know the 
world: 


** supper... 
** candles .. 





women for ‘*il signere” 
etc., etc. 
Mine host had the modesty to charge me three dol- 
lars for foreing me to see the Tarantella. 

Thus ended Act 24. The 3d and last was to 
pay the scot, and acknowledge myself sold. 

Now, dear reader, if you wish to see the Taran- 
tella, by going to Capri you can have the privilege 
for the same price ; but, as I said before, don’t. 

Humbug No. 2 you will discover by going to 














the Grotto Azurra. I say humbug only in con- 
trast with the description of Murray and the mag- 
niloquent views of the cave to be seen every where 
about Naples, which make it transcend all the fairy 
creations of the Arabian Nights. If the morning 
be calm, you are propelled in a sort of low tub to- 
ward it at the rate of a mile an hour, by an old 
Cyclops of a mongrel fisherman, with a bright-eved 
young rascal as a coadjutor to labor at the bits 
of wood, which are neither paddles nor yet oars. 
Every now and then the scrubby boat turns round 
on its axis, as if it did not like the business it was 
in, or like an obstinate pig whose reminiscences of 
his swill-trough are more active than the whip of 
his driver. Cyclops tells you it is all owing to 
your being too much in the stern; but as the boat 
is all stern, there is no help but to coax it along 
the best possible. On one side of you is a perpen- 
dicular precipice of some five hundred feet high, 


against which the sea swashes with a sullen, om-s 


inous sound. There is not a fragment or splinter 
to land upon or cling to in case the wind, which 
in this latitude is given to such things, should 
suddenly rise and dash you against the rock. Your 
safety is wholly a question of its continued good 
behavior for two hours or so. Supposing this, 
you at last find a small hole in the precipice on a 
level with the ocean, and about three feet high 
when the swell recedes, and of no height at all 
when it rises. Toward this the boatman makes 
his way, telling you to duck as the boat enters. I 
promise you you do duck, and lower than ever 
within your experience for any bridge on the Erie 
Canal. In fact, to save your brains from being 
dashed out, you must make yourself up in a sec- 
ond’s time into the following form, ©. 

We entered the Grotto safely, except chipping 
the old tub somewhat, and found a cave of an 
average height of about twenty feet, and nearly 
circular, with a diameter of a hundred and fifty 
feet or so. The first disappointment was in size. 
It is decidedly low and small. The water, owing 
to the refracted light, is of a beautiful lustrous, 
ultramarine color, and makes a very pretty effect, 
but nothing remarkable to an eye accustomed to 
the varied beauties of nature. You breathe quick, 
for fear a sudden surf should hermetically close 
the entrance, and thus leave you “ cribbed, coffin- 
ed, and confined” between earth and ocean, for an 
indefinite time, without your customary meals. 
So much blue makes one a little blue himself at 
the prospect before him. I told Cyclops we had 
had enough, and bade him go out. 

‘* But, your Excellency, you have seen nothing 
of the Grotto until you have seen me swim in the 
water. You will see that I shall look like a body 
of silver.” 

I replied that by putting my hand in the water 
I obtained all the effect necessary for my imagina- 
tion to suggest the rest. 

‘* You must see it, or else you have not seen the 
Grotto,” he replied. ‘‘ All the visitors make me 
swim, and give me a piastre for it.” 

The secret was out. The old wretch had got us 
into this hole, and was determined to get a dollar 
from us, in addition to his fare, before he would 
take us out. 

I told him I did not wish him to expose himself 
in such cold water. But the more I ordered him 
to return, the more pertinaciously he clamored for 
a dollar to see him swim, At last he began to 
abate his price, a sixpence at a breath, until, 
wearied by his obstinacy, I told him to strip and 
jump overboard, which he did after landing upon 
a rocky shelf in the further part of the cave. The 
effect was that his head looked very black, and his 
body like the belly of one of our pond shiners; 
and that was all. Every dolphin combines much 
more beauty in his egress from the ocean of a clear 
day and still water within the tropics than did this 
rapacious mer-man, ultramarine and all thrown 
in. While he was splashing about, it occurred to 
me it would serve him right to paddle off, and 
leave him in the society of the stalactites and their 
cold, continuous dripping. But the little seamp 
he had left in the boat at that moment began to 
whine for bucksheesh, because he said his flinty 
old father would not give him one cent of our fare, 
and we must make him a present secretly. A scion 
worthy of his parent! 1 snubbed him, and called 
to the swimmer to hurry out. We were none too 
quick. ‘The wind had risen, and after paddling, 
crab-fashion, some way on our return, I saw, with 
real satisfaction, Agiielli and his lusty crew mak- 
ing toward us in ovr own boat. Ranging along- 
side, we jumped quickly in, threw Cyclops a dol- 
lar, and soon after gladly left Capri with a fair 
wind for Sorrento, with the above experience, to 
which all Syntaxes in pursuit of the picturesque 
are heartily welcome, Messrs, Editors, with your 
kind permission, CICERONE, 


SWEETER FAR IN HEAVEN. 

Ir was evening. We were seated alone at the 
piano, breathing a song of beauty and joy; and 
as our fingers glided gently up the silver-keyed 
octaves, and music, ‘‘ the soul of beauty,” gushed 
forth responsive to our touch, it seemed that no- 
where in this glad earth could there be hearts beat- 
ing heavily — so light and joyous were our own. 
The last echo had died away in the distance, and 
turning from the instrument, our eye rested upon 
the silvered locks and bending form of one whose 
countenance bespoke a pure and noble heart. We 
had never met before, but he whispered softly, 
while a smile of beauty wreathed his colorless lips, 
‘*Young maiden, ‘twill be sweeter far in heaven!” 
Oh, how those few simple words changed the cur- 
rent of our thoughts; and when, in words of win- 
ning eloquence, he spoke of the comforts of our 
holy religion, and urged us to consecrate our life, 
our talents, our all, to the service of our Maker, 
we thought no sacrifice too great, if, like him, we 
too might know the source of joy; if, like him, 
we too might see unfolding before our spirit’s 
vision the glories of the Celestial City. 

Weeks fled, and that old man, wearied of earth, 
folded his thin arms and went to sleep. They laid 
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him to rest, away in the church-yard; but we 
knew that there was but the casket—that the 
spirit, no longer fettered, was basking in the sun- 
light of the Saviour’s smile ; and that his voice, 
no longer tremulous, mingled in the anthems of 
the ‘just made perfect.” And when at twilight 
hour we breathe a song of the ‘olden time,” 
beautiful, indeed, through the vista of the past, 
comes the remembrance of those joy-inspiring 
words, ‘‘’Twill be sweeter far in heaven!” 
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PRATTLE AND TATTLE. 

Dear Eprror,—Your last number was delight- 
ful, practically illustrating the ‘‘ tact, taste, and 
talent” about which I hear so much ; we enjoyed it 
greatly, and pronounced it ‘‘ the best paper going.” 
As for myself, you treat me, I see, after the fashion 
of the white cat in the fairy stories of our youth ; 
you cut off my head and tail, and throw them into 
the fire, trusting I, or rather my scribbling, may 
profit thereby, and turn out fit to be seen. By- 
the-by, could that have been the notion struggling 
in Coroner Connery’s mind relative to the peculiar 
tail supposed to have been attached to ‘‘ Mary,” 
and with which she was assumed to have entered 
the legal presence? Could he have meant to im- 
ply that she was not transformed or beautified in 
any way, but stood there before him in her simple 
and undisturbed honesty—in her grub, or caterpil- 
lar, or white cat condition? The learned heads 
of the city seem at present absorbed in conjectures 
and researches on the signification of this remark- 
able appendage; but I fear the true explanation 
must have been lost to us through the lapse of 
ages. Or, could it possibly bear any reference to 
another charming legend of our infancy, that of 
Little Bopeep, who is described as having lost her 
sheep, and, while she vainly endeavored to ascer- 
tain their whereabouts, she sees them return to her 
safe and sound, “with their tails behind them?” 
I throw out the suggestion (as the heavy Atheneum 
says, apropos of any thing extra silly) for the ben- 
efit of the studious inquirer. 

Why were you not at the concert last week, my 
dear Sir? I Jong to shake the hand of friendship 
with your amiable self. I was the more sorry not 
to find you there, as I was looking extremely well ; 
I was in good spirits, and in my new hat, which 
was pronounced ‘‘sweet!’’ In confidence, let me 
add, I had dressed for you, therefore imagine my 
disappointment! So long, too, have I been wish- 
ing to meet you accidentally on purpose! First 
impressions are every thing, and it is a pity not 
to see me when I am well attired and looking my 
best ; instead of some day, perhaps, stumbling in 
upon me when I happen to be deep in my domestic 
concerns, arrayed in a huge apron, may be, with 
my sleeves tucked up and hands covered with flour ; 
or, worse still, the clegancies of my costume formed 
by an inferior gown and a dark duster, with which 
I may be assisting to arrange the parlors for a 
soirée! Whata crisis for our first meeting! Not 
that I am shocked to be found busy; I simply 
think those occupations unideal, and not becoming 
to the complexion! If I were driven to the al- 
ternative, I’d much rather be disturbed in the pre- 
liminaries of my toilet, or direct from the bath it- 
self. A woman cen pardon an interruption at such 
atime, provided it really is a genuine accident, and 
the hair she wears grows on her own head. The 
situation, you know, is rather piquant than other- 
wise; and I must honestly say, I should prefer 
such a disaster, lamentable as it would be, to a 
surprise of the domestic sort intimated above. 


THE BELLOWES PUFFING. 

The week has been rather flat, [think ; only two 
or three slow concerts to mark it, and the blast 
from the Reverend Bellowes, whose wind apparatus 
was inflated on Tuesday night, fanning the fire of 
the Dramatic Fund by some very vigorous puffs. 
Fancy the worthy clericus performing a pas seu in 
the neglected Opera House, before a large and de- 
lighted audience! I agree with him so fully about 
the necessity of recreation and amusement, that I 
could not make up my mind to spend the evening 
at an interminable lecture of that kind, so I went 
elsewhere. A sensible friend tells me the discourse 
was judicious, and worth hearing; but, dear me! 
think of listening to any human being for two hours 
and a half—unless he were a lover! Even then, I 
should wish to put in a word occasionally. Se- 
riously speaking, I admire the good feeling of the 
pleader, advocating the decencies of the Drama, 
and still more the courage that allows him to say 
what he thinks. But I suspect the rc -erend gen- 
tleman looks back on his slender t':_atrical expe- 
riences through the vail of distance, and the bright 
gilding of youth. For my part, I never see an au- 
dience look so fascinating, and delightful, and in- 
teresting as he describes. Do you ?—not to men- 
tion the actors, 

IMMORAL PLAYS. 
But it always seems to me so useless finding 








fault with the public taste in running after such 
plays as Camille, The Marble Heart, etc., as long 
as the persons they represent are found so inter- 
esting to you gentlemen. We women can not 
but be curious about matters that absorb our mas- 
culine friends so deeply. We naturally wish to 
learn all that is possible about these sirens who 
interest your feelings, occupy your time, and spend 
all your money! and I assure you, if you didn’t 
care about such topics, we wouldn’t. We only go 
from motives of laudable curiosity to investigate 
some of this fascination, and find out how on earth 
it’s all done. You be good enough to give up the 
reality, and we'll very quickly give up the fiction, 
take my word for it. 
MADAME GAZZANIGA AND MISS PHILLIPS. 

We were at the opera the other night, where the 
fair Gazzaniga (I was going to say Gazza Ladra, 
but if she does steal any thing, it’s not our affec- 
tions) is yet holding forth to scanty audiences. 
Spite of the Bellowes’s advocacy, the houses were 
virtuously thin; spite of her belonging to what 
some critic called that “‘ charming type, a blonde,” 
she doesn’t seem to “take.” How is it, I wonder ? 
And yet I was told “ blondes were quite the fash- 
ion this year!” That critic, by-the-by, must have 
had dark hair ; men always admire a contrast to 
themselves. Don’t look doubtful; it is really the 
case—so much so, that if ever I wish to make a 
particular impression on a person, I look at the 
color of his eyes, and if they resemble my own I 
give it up on the spot ; on the contrary, if I find a 
different shade, I have hopes, and act accordingly. 
I was going to call your attention to that clever, 
sensible Miss Phillips, whose voice is as excellent 
as her understandings—and that is saying a great 
deal. If I were to write plainly she has remark- 
ably good legs, you might vote me ‘ improper,” 
but notwithstanding that, they are really worth 
seeing. But I must cease. They are waiting for 
me to go to a stupid ‘‘ reception ;” and if I am not 
well dressed, the ‘‘ dear friend” we intend to visit 
will think I mean to insult her. Therefore, adieu. 


SLEEP IS OF GOD. 

SLEEP is the gift of God, and not a man would 
close his eyes did not God put his fingers on his 
eye-lids. True, there are some drugs with which 
men can poison themselves well nigh to death, and 
then call it sleep; but the sleep of the healthy 
body is the gift of God. He bestows it ; he rocks 
the cradle for us every night, draws the curtain of 
darkness, bids the sun shut his burning eyes ; then 
he comes and says, “Sleep, sleep, my child; I 
give thee sleep.’” You have sometimes laid your 
head upon your pillow and tried to go to sleep, 
but you could not do it ; it was beyond your pow- 
er. You close your eyes, but still you see, and 
there are sounds in your ears, and ten thousand 
things drive through your brain. Sleep is the 
best physician that I know of. It has healed more 
pains than the most eminent physicians on earth. 
It is the best medicine. There is nothing like it. 
And what a mercy it is that it belongs to all. 
God does not give it merely to the noble or the 
rich, so they can keep it as a special luxury for 
themselves, but he bestows it upon all. Yes, if 
there be any difference, it is in favor of the poor. 
‘* The sleep of the laboring man is sweet, whether 
he eat little or much.” 


A KING REPROVED. 

A KING was riding along in disguise, and secing 
a soldier at a public-house door, stopped and asked 
the soldier to drink with him; and while they were 
talking, the King swore. 7 

The soldier said, ‘‘ Sir, I am sorry to hear a gen- 
tleman swear.” 

His Majesty took no notice, and soon swore 
again. 

The soldier said, “ Sir, I will pay part of the pot 
if you please, and go; for I hate swearing. If vou 
were the King himself, I should tell you of it.” 

“Should you, indeed ?” said the King. 

**T should,”’ said the soldier. 

His Majesty said no more, but left him. A while 
after, the King having invited some of his lords to 
dine with him, the soldier was sent for, and while 
they were at dinner, he was ordered into the room 
to wait a while. Presently the King uttered an 
oath, The soldier immediately, but with great 
modesty, said, : 

‘*Should not my lord, the King, fear an oath ?” 

The King, looking first at the lords and then at 
the soldier, said: 

‘* There, my lords, is an honest man; he can re- 
spectfully remind me of the great sin of swearing ; 
but you can sit and let me send my soul to hell by 
swearing, and not so much as to tell me of it.” 


LONGFELLOW’S “ART IS LONG.” 


Tre late Dr. Kitto was fond of poetry, and oc- 
casionally wrote it himself. A fine conception or 
a glowing image afforded him intense pleasure. 
He had met with the following verse from Long- 
fellow, as a motto, in some book he had been read- 
ing: 

Art is long, and time is fleeting; 
And our hearts, though strong and brave, 
Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave, 
He committed the lines at once to memory, and 
advised his eldest daughter to do the same. ‘I 
would,” added he, ‘give fifty pounds to he the 
author of that verse. He has done something for 
the world—he has given it a fine and beautiful 
idea.”’, Without denying the originality of Long- 
fellow’s idea, he was not the first who embodied it 
in poetry. Dr. King, Bishop of Chichester, in a 
volume of poems publisned in 1657, has: 
But hark! my pulse, like a soft drum, 
Beats my approach, tells thee I come; 
But slow howe'er my marches be, 
I shall at last sit down by thee. 
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JOHN J, ECKEL.—( PHOTOGRAPHED BY MEADE BROTHERs.) 


TRIAL OF MRS. CUNNINGHAM FOR 
MURDER. 


In view of the general interest taken in the tri- 
als growing out of the murder of the late Dr. Bur- 
dell, we have thought it well to place before our 
readers accurate portraits of Mrs. Cunningham and 
Mr. Eckel—from photographs taken by Meade, 
Brothers—together with a sketch of the Court- 
house during the scenes which preceded the trial. 

No nfurder, during the present century, has cre- 
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ated greater excitement than 
that of Dr. Burdell. Those 
who have lived long enough 
to remember the mysterious 
murder of Dr. Lutener, the 
oculist and ladies’ man; the 
strange and horrible murder 
of Dr. Parkman, of Boston, 
by the unfortunate Dr. Web- 
ster; the awful massacre of 
the printer Adams, by John 
C. Colt; the weird story of 
the assassination of Helen C. 
Jewett; and the other great 
murder cases which have har- 
rowed men’s minds during 
the past quarter of a centu- 
ry, will bear us out in the 
assertion that no event of the 
kind ever created such a sen- 
sation in this community as 
was produced by the Coro- 
ner’s inquest on the body 
of Harvey Burdell. It has 
even attracted marked atten- 
tion abroad, and English, 
l'rench, and German papers 
have copied extracts from 
the evidence, and published 
speculations on the probable 
guilt or innocence of the par- 
ties suspected. 

The better to enable the 
public to follow the details 
of the trial now commencing, 
we propose to condense into 
a few paragraphs the evi- 
dence already taken, both on 
the Coroner’s inquest, and 
before the Surrogate, on the 
application of Mrs. Cunning- 


On Friday, 30th January last, Dr. Harvey Bur- 
dell entered his house, 31 Bond Street, about half- 
past ten or eleven r. mM. He was apparently in 
good health and sound mind. Next morning he 
was found dead on the floor of his room, with sev- 
eral mortal wounds in his body inflicted by a dag- 
ger. 

From the blood which sprinkled the wall of his 
room, it is evident that the murder was committed 
in that room. It therefore becomes of moment to 
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3 ham for letters of administra- | 
tion of Dr. Burdell’s estate. 


know what persons had easy ac- 
cess to it at the time the deed 
was committed. Theinmates of 
the house 31 Bond Street that 
night were, Mrs. Cunningham, 
who leased it from Dr. Burdell, 
her two daughters Augusta and 
Helen, her two sons, George Vail 
Snodgrass, John J. Eckel, Han- 
nah Conlan the cook, and Daniel 
Ullman. All these persons have 
been separately examined, and 
testify that they know nothing 
of the murder, and heard no 
noise whatever that night. No 
witness has been produced who 
could give any direct testimony 
of any kind as to the actual com- 
mittal of the deed. Up to this 
time the whole evidence has 
been circumstantial. The mur- 
der may have been the work of 
a person who entered the house 
from outside, dispatched his vic- 
tim, and retired so discreetly as 
to escape detection; but, in this 
case, the motive must have been 
revenge, or some kindred pas- 
sion, for no robbery was effect- 
ed or even attempted. Or, it 
may have been the work of a 
person within the house, who 
had an object to gain by the 
deed, and the means of conceal- 
ing its traces. 

There is reason to believe 
that Dr. Burdell was first stran- 
gled, then stabbed. Witnesses 
have sworn that in the neigh- 
borhood of eleven o'clock on the 
night of the 30th they heard a 
stifled cry proceeding from his 
room, and sounds as of a scuffle. The weapon has 
not been discovered. Dr. Woodward has sworn 
that the wounds in the deceased's body were such 
as would have been produced by a four-cornered 
lirk or dagger. Mrs. Margaret Alviset has testi- 
fied that she sold such a dagger to George V. Snod- 
grass two or three days before the murder; but 
much doubt and uncertainty envelop this point 

No clothing stained with venous or arterial blood 
has been discovered, though of course the murderer 


must have been sprinkled with the blood of his 





MRS. CUNNINGHAM, 


victim. 
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But Dr. Parmly testifies that he saw a 


las BURDELL,—(PHOTOGR, BY MEADE 


light burning in an attic room that night; that the 
light blazed up and burned down alternately, as 
though it was freshly fed from time to time; that 


it burned for a long period. 
the room was unoccupic 
ders 
were the ashes of burned clothing 
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We know also that 
An analysis of the cin- 
hypothesis that they 
failed to detect 
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ces of blood. 
Besides the blood on the walls of the room where 


deed was committed, blood-stains were found 
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in the passage leading to the hall door, and on the 
door itself. One theory suggests that these are 
marks of the escape of the murderer into the street. 
Another, and a very remarkable one, has been built 
on the evidence of John Farrell, This man swears 
that about the time we have reason to believe the 
deed was committed he sat down on the steps of the 
house 31 Bond Street to rest himself and lace his 


shoe: that he heard a noise within as of a scuffle ; 
that presently the door open d abruptly, and a man 
in his shirt-sleeves thrust his head and shoulders 
out, inquiring angrily what he did there; that, 
fearful of ill-usage, he hastened to leave the place ; 
and that, to the best of his recollection, that man 
was John J. Eckei. If the evidence of Farrell is 
believed, a very striking chain of circumstantial 
evidence brings the deed home to Eckel. Had he 
committed the murder, the action which Farrell 
imputes to him would have been quite natural. At 
the same time, grave doubts have been raised of 
Farrell’s credibility. His character has been as- 
sailed; his habits have been investigated with a 
result unfavorable to his evidence; and his iden- 
tification of Eckel in a room full of people—which 
appeared so remarkable, and in a sense, providen- 
tial, at the time—can well be explained on a theory 
by no means implying the guilt of the party sus- 
pected. His attention must have been directed to 
Eckel by the by-standers ; they could not help do- 
ing so, however much they may have tried to con- 
ceal their thoughts. 

Passing to the second branch of the inquiry— 
the question of motive—a very wide range of cir- 
cumstances present themselves to view. The late 
Harvey Burdell was a man of irascible temper, 
few, ifjany, friendships, and unsocial habits. He 
Was an unpopular man, and a man, to say the least, 
of small delicacy in the choice of his acquaintance. 
Ife had, by the practice of\his profession, amassed, 
at the time of his death, a property which has been 
estimated at £100,000. He had no direct heirs. 
Vor a period of years he seems to have maintained 
illicit relations with females of doubtful character, 
andl a large portion of his practice seems to have 
Leen among the lowest class of women. 

On the Ist of May, of last year, Mrs. Cunning- 
ham moved into the house, 31 Bond Street, which 
belonged to Dr. Burdell. Ile oceupied two rooms 
in the house as a boarder: there were other board- 
ers in other parts of the house. There is, perhaps, 
no positive testimony that is reliable to show that 
intimate relations existed between the Doctor and 
Mrs. Cunningham; but the rent was low, and the 
favor shown to her by the Doctor signal. Early 
in the autumn she instituted a suit against him for 
On 22d of October 
that suit was withdrawn, in consideration of a writ- 
ten promise from Dr. Burdell to befriend her and 
her family through life, and to lease her the house 
she eccupied at a rent considerably below its value. 
Six days afterward, on 28th of October, Dr. Mar- 
vine, a clergyman of this city, married Mrs, Cun- 
ningham to a man who called himself Dr. Burdell, 
Mych discussion has arisen on the subject of this 
marriage ; one theory assuming that Burdell was 
not the man who was married, but that he was 
persouated on that oceasion by some one else, such 
as Mr. Eckel—the other taking the facts to be as 
they appear on the face of the record. These the- 
's have been considerably enlightened by the 
lence taken before the Surrogate. The basis 
ou which the former rests is this: Dr. Marvine 
had, at first, grave doubts whether Eckel or Bur- 
dell was the man he married, and rather seemed 
to think the former had really been the bridegroom ; 
he described, and still describes, the man he mar- 
ried as shrinking from examination, and seeming- 
ly afraid of being looked at—the very opposite de- 
meanor to Dr. Burdell’s; the Doctor invariably 
denied that he was married to Mrs. Cunningham, 
and took active steps to get rid of her altogether ; 
he spoke of her in a manner implying a suspicion 
of relations between her and Eckel; she never 
mentioned the marriage to any one but her daugh- 
ters; and, lastly, on the 22d of November, nearly 
one month after the marriage, she directed her at- 
torneys to revive the suit ‘for breach of promise 
against Dr. Burdell, On the other hand, Helen 
Cunningham swears that the Doctor and her moth- 
er told her they were to be married, that she saw 
them go out for the purpose, and that they told 
her, when they returned, that they were married. 
Augusta Cunningham swears that she was pres- 
ent at the marriage, and signed the certificate, it 
being understood that the marriage was to be kept 
a secret till June; and, finally, Dr. Marvine seems, 
latterly, to incline to the belief that the man he 
married was Dr. Burdell. Dr. Parmly adds a sin- 
gular ray of light, or shadow of darkness—it is 
lard to say which—to the imbroglio, by testifying 
that, on the evening of the marriage, he saw a man 
dressing in the house 31 Bond Street, and that the 
man was disguised, especially about the head, when 
he came out of the door. Such is the evidence, 
pro and con, on the subject of the marriage, and 
we are bound to say that the weight of probabil- 
ity is in favor of the assumption that, on the 28th 
of October, Mrs. Cunningham was really married 
to Dr. Burdell—though very likely it may have 
been understood at the time of the marriage that, 
in a certain contingency—which contingency did 
afterward take place—the marriage should go for 
nothing, and involve no legal consequences. 

We are approaching * period of the murder. 
As the winter advanced, Mrs. Cunningham and Dr. 
Lburdell did not live happily together. He accused 
her of robbing his safe. He had almost a fight 
with her. He once sent for a policeman to protect 
him against her. These facts rest on good evi- 
dence. Testimony of a far more doubtful charac- 
ter affirms that the sentiments of Mrs. Cunning- 
ham, Eckel, and her family were very bitter against 
the Doctor; that they spoke ill and pacha 
of him; that she spied out his movements, 
dogged his steps ; that relations of a most intimate 
character existed between Eckel and Mrs. Cun- 
ningham; and that a species of plot against the 
Doctar was formed between the two against him. 
We apprehend that the testimony on which these 


















assumptions rest may not stand the test of a search- 
ing cross-examination. 

Early in January, a truce seems to have been 
concluded. Mrs. Cunningham executed a general 
release to Dr. Burdell, and agreed to vacate the 
premises on Ist May. Of the circumstances which 
attended the conclusion of this bargain—for a bar- 
gain it must have been—we are unhappily igno- 
rant. They would shed a flood of light on the sub- 
sequent events. Before the execution of this re- 
lease, Dr. Burdell had resolved to oust Mrs. Cun- 
ningham from the house; in January he began to 
take active steps to carry his design into effect. 
Ile proposed to a Mrs, Stansbury to take the house, 
and, having made inquiries concerning her, determ- 
ined to have her there. He began to be very un- 
easy about the behavior of the Cunningham fam- 
ily. He would not eat in the house. He declared 
that he feared designs on his life from them. He 
asserted that they lurked about him murderously. 
He imputed like schemes to both Eckel and Mrs. 
Cunningham. Thus miserably getting through 
the month of January, he finally made an appoint- 
ment with Mrs, Stansbury to sign the lease of the 
house on the morning of the 31st. There is reason 
to believe that this appointment, and its purpose, 
were known to Mrs. Cunningham. When Mrs. 
Stansbury came, to fulfill her appointment, she 
found that the Doctor had been murdered a few 
hours before. 

We have thus summed up, very briefly, the 
leading points of the evidence hitherto elicited. 
We refrain from adding a word that might seem 
to invade the'province of the jury. 

It is but right, however, that we should say 
that the theory which assumes that the murder 
was the work of Eckel and Mrs. Cunningham is 
subject to several serious objections. John J. 
Eckel is a man in good business, good credit, and 
fuir standing ; the investment—to use a mercan- 
tile phrase—in Dr. Burdell’s blood would have 
been a very injudicious one. He had known the 
Cunninghams but a few weeks before the murder. 
To presume that he would join Mrs. Cunningham 
in murdering Dr. Burdell, in order to marry her 
for the sake of her dower, is much at variance with 
apparent probability. And his coolness and self- 
possession on the morning following the murder— 
as testified to by Daniel Ullman, his clerk, and 
another man of business—are almost wnaccounta- 
ble if he really did the deed. If, again, we pre- 
sume that Mrs, Cunningham was the murderess— 
either as principal or as accomplice—it is hard to 
acquit her daughters of complicity likewise. It is 
hardly possible that they can have been ignorant 
of what was going on, especially as they slept with 
their mother. Is it reasonable to presume that 
young girls of eighteen and sixteen would display 
such self-possession and iron firmness as they have 
displayed, if they had such a fearful secret in their 
breasts ? 

We make these remarks simply because we feel 
that the chain of the preceding narrative has un- 
avoidably tended to throw suspicion on the family 
and on Eckel, It must be well remembered that 
hardly any of the witnesses from whose evidence 
we glean the above facts have been subjected to a 
searching cross-examination. In a few days, no 
doubt, we shall have the wheat sifted from the 
chaff, and we are greatly mistaken if the latter be 
not found to have abounded in the hands of Coro- 
ner Connery. 3 

Our excellent District Attorney, Mr. Oakey 
Ilall, has resolved to proceed with the case me- 
thodically and philosophically. He therefore tries 
Mrs. Cunningham first, leaving a door open for 
the admission of the testimony of John J. Eckel. 
Though it is not easy to see how this gentleman 
can give any useful evidence, as of course he will 
say nothing in reference to himself, it is still quite 
desirable that justice should have the benefit of a 
full knowledge of what he may choose to say, 


THINGS WISE AND OTHERWISE. 


Too much vinegar spoils the salad. 

Gutta Percha is good for the sole. 

Ceremonies, like tlags, are best waived. 

Prejudices and frogs croak loudest in the dark. 

With men, as with monuments, position is every thing. 

The busy tongue, sooner than not talk, scandalizes, 

An English wife and a French cook !—if a man's home 
is not happy with those blessings, it is his own fault! 





There are men, like mines, that do not pay for the 
working; so, before you select your man, mind ho is 
well worth the plant. 





A woman will never acknowledge to a defeat. You 
may conquer her; you may bring her on her knees; you 
may wave over her head the very flag of victory; but 
still she will not acknowledge she is beaten—in the same 
way that there are Frenchmen who will not admit, to the 
present day, that they lost the Battle of Waterloo. 





A woman beats the old German, for her philosophy is, 
mostly, not only Kant, but Won't! 





Alexander, Emperor of all the Russias, is about to ga- 
zette himself as his own Army tailor. In these days of 
peace the eagle is to pair with the goose. 
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“No children nowadays, Ma’am! All our children are 
men, and all our men are childish, Ma'am!" 

sanneevgindtprtmetinsmenias 

**Look at those brave English troops! See how firm 
they stand! On my word, they are like carpets—not 
only true to their colors, but, by Jove, they never know 
when they're beaten!" — Napo.eon (the Uncle) at Wa- 
terloo. 


——_— 
Inscription For Busp_x Banxs.—‘‘ No money re- 
turned.” 
a ae 


The following anecdote is told of Matthews, the actor: 
It seems that the great comedian sat opposite to a gen- 
tleman, on one occasion, at dinner, who, after using his 
tooth-pick, put it by the side of his plate, on seeing which 
his next neighbor took it up and did the same. Matthews 
was horrified, and said, quietly : 

I beg pardon, but do you know you are using that 
gentleman's tooth-pick ?” 

**Oh, yes," was the reply, and in a few moments he 
repeated the same trick. Matthews was now unable to 
contain himself, and shouted, at the top of his voice: 

‘Sir, do you know that you are using that gentle- 
man’s tooth-pick ?”" 

** Well, Sir, suppose I am; I mean to give it back to 
him,” was the answer of the offended citizen. 





A man can not leave his experience or wisdom to his 
heirs, 








Hoops were the fashion in the days of Addison. The 
great essayist thus speaks of them: ‘*1 consider woman 
a beautiful, romantic animal, that may be adorned with 
furs and feathers, pearls and diamonds, ores and silks, 
The lynx shall cast his skin at her feet to make her a 
tippet; the peacock, parrot, and swan shall pay contri- 
butions to her muff; the sea shall be searched for shells, 
and the rocks for gems; and every part of nature shall 
furnish out its share toward the embellishment of a creat- 
ure that is the most consummate work of it. All this I 
shall indulge them in; but as for the petticoat I have 
been speaking of, I neither can nor will allow it.” 

eae SF LTC 

Joshua stood beside his fair one, trembling; his heart 
kept turning over, his eyes grew dim, his tongue was 
paralyzed. A cold, clammy perspiration oozed through- 
out his skin, while ever and anon he rolled his liquid 
eyes toward Julietta. At length his knees gave way, 
and, down on his marrow bones, he thus addressed her: 

‘My dearest Julietta, with all my soul I love, I love 
you!” 

” Here his voice failed, and he would have sunk upon 
the carpet, but a timely answer from her enraptured lips 
brought him, *spell-bound,” to his feet. 

* Rise said she; “do not humble yourself to me, 
for I do not reciprocate your love." 

** Reciprocate! reciprocate!” whispered Josh; ** what 
th does that mean?’ thought he. And then off he 
nt, never even stopping to kiss her hand, in search of 
a dictionary, half mad with hope and half with fear. 

* Dictionary!” he cried, as he entered the nearest book- 
store; “a dictionary, I say!" 

“Yes, Sir, in a moment,” answered the clerk. 

* A moment! thunder!" vociferated Josh; ‘*I wanta 
dictionary!" 

** A nicely-bound one ?” said the clerk ; ‘*sell'em cheap, 
cheap as dirt.” 

Over and over he turned the leaves, At last he stopped, 
he locked, he sighed; then laying down the book, he 
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walked out, saying, as he went, ** Kicked, by jimminy! 





», Sir,” 

















‘*Did you know I was here?’ said the_beliows to the 
fire. 

**Oh, yes; I always contrive to get wind of you," was 
the reply. 





—_— 

* An exclusively literary Magazine" of this city, of very 
‘decided opinions,” rejoicing in.the name of the old 
hero of the wolf's den, whom it imitates only in its great 
facility in going down hill, delights its intellectual read- 
ers with the following stanza: 

Toll'd minster bells just when their tongues are still, 

And heavy banner tones unroll in air: 

For Alpine hymns outpoured from hill to hill, 

The last smooth copious strains completed there. 

What ‘decided opinions” are contained in it, it is 
hard to say, or what literary merit it has; but a sharp 
“city friend” says, ‘‘it may be pronounced rhyme, but 
we doubt whether even the most enthusiastic admirer of 
the inystical would venture to call it reason or poetry. 
A few thunderous syllables strung together, and made {o 
rhyme at the end of each line, do not constitute poetry 
any more than a load of bricks and a bunch of shingles 
do a house.” 











A married lady who was in the habit of spending most 
of her time in the society of her neighbors, happened one 
day to be suddenly taken ill, and sent her husband in 
great haste for a physician. The husband ran a short 
distance, but soon returned, exclaiming, ‘* My dear, 
where shall I find you when I get back ?” 

Ft IRS et SES 

A barrister entered one of the Four Courts, Dublin, 
with his wig so much awry as to cause a general titter. 
Seeing Curran smile, he said: *‘ Do you see any thing 
ridiculous in my wig?" “No,” replied Curran, ** no- 
thing but your head!" 





Lessing, the German philosopher, being absent-minded, 
knocked at his own door one evening, when the servant 
girl looking out of the window, and not recognizing him, 
said: ** The Professor is not at home.” ‘* Oh, very well,” 
said Lessing, composedly, walking away, ‘*I shall call 
again another time.” 








A nervous old man, whose life was made miserable by 
the clattering of two rival blacksmiths, prevailed upon 
each of them to remove, by the offer of a liberal pecuni- 
ary compensation, When the money was paid down, ho 
kindly inquired what neiguborhood they intended to re- 
move to? 

** Why, Sir,’ replied Jack, with a grin on his phiz, 

‘Tom Smith moves to my shop, and I move to his!” 





A witty lady being asked her opinion of mustaches, 
replied, ** I always set my face against them.” 





' 


At Zanesville, at the “ Eagle,” a goat was kept about 
the stables. One day the host and ‘* usual crowd” in the 
bar-room were startled by the Dutch hostler rushing in, 
almost breathless, and exclaiming at the top of his voice, 
‘** Meester Borter! Meester Borter! Billy he leaves or I 
leaves. I go up in de stable, and dere vas Billy. I say, 
‘Billy, go down!" He says, * Bah-bah-wa,’ and shust 
gits upog his hind feet. I say again, ‘Billy, you go 
down,’ and strikes at him mit de bitch-fork, when de 
stinknum sheep pitch into me, and buts me down stairs 
‘mung de mule jacks, who all kicks me more hard dan 
de goat. So, Meester Borter, Billy he leaves or I 


™ 


leaves! 





Some precious poet defines “‘ beautiful extract” to bo 
helping a young lady out of a mud puddle, This is al- 
most as bad as the wit of Hartley Coleridge, who once 
being asked which of Wordsworth's productions he con- 
sidered the prettiest, very promptly replied, * His 
daughter Dora.” 





The boy upon foot can not bear to see the boy who is 
riding. And so it is with envy of a larger growth. We 
are always crying out, ** Whip behind!" in the miserable 
hope of seeing some hanger-on more fortunate than our- 
selves knocked from his perch. 





** Which is of greater value, prithee, say, 

The bride or bridegroom?’ ‘ Must the truth be told?’ 
**Alas, it must!"’ ** The bride is given away, 

The bridegroom's often regularly sold." 





Chesterfi 1d was at a rout in France where Voltaire 
was one of ihe guests, Chesterfield seemed gazing about 
the brilliant circle of ladies. Voltaire accosted him: 

** My lord, I know you area judge: which are the more 
beautiful, the English or the French ladies?" 

‘*Upon my word," replied Chesterfield, with his usual 
presence of mind, ‘I am no judge of paintings." «- -- 

Some time afterward Voltaire, being in London, hap- 
pened to be at a nobleman's party with Chesterfield. A 
lady in the company, prodigiously rouged, directed her 
whole discourse to Voltaire, and engrossed his whole 
conversation. Chesterfield came up, tapped him on the 
shoulder, and said: 

“Sir, take care ana go are not captivated.” 

** My lord,” returned the French wit, **I scorn to be 
taken by an English craft under French colors.” 





The Rey. Sydney Smith says that when he “took his 
Yorkshire servants into Somersetshire, a cider country, 
they thought that making a drink out of apples was a 
tempting of Providence, who had intended barley as the 
only natural material of intoxication. 





A blind man is a poor man, and blind a poor man is, 
For the former seeth no man, and the latter no man sees, 





A correspondent, something new 
Transmitting, signed himself X. Q.; 
The editor his letter read, 

And begged he might be X. Q. Z. 


A young lady at a ball was asked by a lover of serious 
poetry whether she had seen ** Crabbe's Tales ?” 

** Why, no,"’ she answered ; “‘ I didn't know that crabs 
had tails." 

“I beg your pardon, Miss,” said he; ‘‘I mean, have 
you read ‘ Crabbe’s Tales?" 

‘* And T assure you, Sir, I did not know that red crabs, 
or any other, had tails.” 








The following appeared in the Liverpool Daily Post 
a few weeks ago: , . 

GENTLEMAN accustomed to eit with a recently deceased re!a- 
41 tive, who was many years an invalid, is desirous of a similar Uc. 
cupation. References most unexceptionable.—Address, ete. 

The sitting with a relative, recently deceased, is, of 
course, one of those acts of attention which, though they 
may be founded on a somewhat lowly psychology, are 
not to be derided. But why this gentleman should ad- 
vertise that he wishes to sit with another defunct rela. 
tive demands explanation. Is he at enmity with his 
family? Are his relations rich? The advertisement is 
suggestive. 





A little boy, five years old, while writhing under th« 
tortures of the ague, was told by his mother to rise up 
and take a powder she had prepared for him. ‘ 

*“ Powder! powder!" said he, raising himself on one 
elbow and putting on a roguish smile, ** Mother, I ain't 
a gun!" 





“What are wages here ?” asked a laborer of a boy. 

** Don't know, Sir.” 

** What does your father get on a Saturday night *" 
“Get!” said the boy, ‘*‘ why he gets as tight as a brick." 





Traoner. “ How many kind of axes are there 7" 

Boy. *‘ Broad axe, narrow axe, post axe, axe of the 

Legislature, axe of the Apostles, and axe my pa!" 

Tracurnr. *“ Good! go to the head of your class. 
—— 


” 








Jenny, I'd press you to my heart, 
But all such pressure you decry— 
There's too much cotton, whalebone, lace, 
’Tween you and I! 
I'd only muss the dry goods up, 
And make you blubber, pout, and frown ; 
Besides, I might (Oh, sad mischance !) 
Break whalebones down! 
Farewell! I'll pray when next we meet, 
And meet we may, if fashions change, 
At least that we may come within 
Good talking range! 





A quibbling writer of the last century quaintly o! 
serves, that when the cannons of the princes began to war, 
the canons of the Church were destroyed. 

“Tt was,” says he, ‘‘first mitre that governed the 
world, and then nitre—first Saint I’eter, and then Sult- 
petre.” 

Reade, the author of ** Peg Woftington," describes a 
great actress (Mrs. Oldfield) as ‘*a creature with the 
tongue of an angel, the principles of a weasel, and th 
passions of a fish." 





Why is a pawnbroker like a drunkard? Because he 


takes the pledge and can not keep it. 
eel 














On the arrival of an en ant ship some years ago, 
when the North Carolina lay off the Battery, an Irish- 
man hearing the gun fired at sunset, inquired of one of 
the sailors what that was? 

**What's that? Why, that’s sunset!” was the con- 
temptuous reply. 

* Sunset!" exclaimed Paddy, with distended eyes; 
‘sunset! Holy Moses, and docs the sun go down in this 
country with such a clap as that Y" 








- — — e 
**No admittance, except on business,” as the necdle 
said to the thread. 





At an inn in Sweden there was the following inscrip 
tion, in English, on the wall: “You will find at Trol- 
bathe excellent bread, meat, and wine, provided you bring 
them f"* 





** Mother, motler! here's Zeke fretting the baby. Make 
him cry again, Zcke, then mother will give him som« 
sugar, and I'll take it away from him; then he'll squall 
again, and mother will give him more, and you can take 
that, and so we'll both have some." 





—_— 

Dr. Warren, of Boston, was called upon to visit a wag 
who was dyingof hemorrhage. The Doctor did not arrive 
as speedily as the patient expected, and upon being asked 
the reason of his delay, said he had been setting the bro 
ken leg of a laborer who had fallen down awell. “Did 
he kick the bucket, Doctor ?" was the last the dying wag 
spoke, 


A lady of wealth put her daughter, who had been 
pampered by indolence, under a governess. Upon call- 
ing to inquire how her daughter progressed with her 
studies, she was told, “* Not very well.” ‘ Why, what is 
the reason?" ‘She wants capacity.” ‘* Well, you know 
I don't regard expense; purchase one directly.” 








*” A Wisconsin paper, after describing a farm which the 
advertiser wants to sell, adds: “The surrounding coun- 
try is the most beautiful the God of nature ever made, 
The ecenery is celestial—divine; also two wagons to sell, 
and a yoke of steers.” 





When, courting slumber, 
The hours J number, 
And sad cares cumber 

My wearied mind; 
This thought shall cheer me, 
That thou art near me, 
Whose ear to hear me 

Is still inclined. 


My soul thou keepest, 
Who never sleepest ; 
*Mid gloom the deepest 
There's light above. 
Thine eyes behold me, 
Thine arms enfold me, 
Thy word has told me 
That God is love. 





A Dutch Reformed clergyman and a High Church 
Episcopalian minister were conversing together one day 
in the streets of Brooklyn, when a Baptist preacher, fa- 
mous for jests, approached them. He laid his hand 
familiarly on the shoulder of the Dutch Reformer, re- 
marking, ‘‘ Here is the Gospel!" and then placing the 
other on the shoulder of the Episcopalian, he observed, 
“ And here the Law!"’ The Episcopalian pointed at the 
Baptist, and responded, ** And there is the Apocrypha be- 
tween the two!’ The Baptist, coolly walking on, ob- 
served, ‘* Dominie, I owe you one!" 





Lying is held in all Christian countries to be one of the 
lowest and most degrading of vices; but there is now 
and then a man who, by constant practice in some par- 
ticular line of mendacity, becomes so expert as rather to 
excite the admiration of his acquaintance for his ingenu- 
ity and address, Of this stamp is a personage well known 
to the people about the head of Lake Champlain, and to 
all travelers who ever had occasion to go over the old 
stage route from Whitehall to Saratoga. He was for 
many years the agent for that most execrable line of 

8, and had every quality for his office. He was in- 
dustrious, wide-awake, and faithful to the interests of 
his employers, with no other vice but that of lying—a 
useful gift on that route—which, by high cultivation, he 
had made one of ‘the fine arts." Every traveler who 
ever saw him will remember him and his broken prom- 
ises. It chanced, some three or four years ago, that the 
conversation which engrossed the tongues of a knot of 
gentlemen in the bar-room of the St. Charles Hotel, New 
Orleans, was about liars. At length a gentleman from 
Northern New York said he would wager ‘‘ the drinks all 
round” that he could name the most unb!ushing and in- 
genious liar in America, ‘* Done!" exc)»imed a South- 
erner. ‘Who do you name?’ “I nai. A. R., stage 
agent of Whitehall, New York," said the Northerner. 
“It's no bet,” cried the astonished Southerner, ‘‘ you've 
got my man!" ‘ 


A bottle-nosed loafer went into one of ovr barber-sho)s 
the other day, and after being shaved, handed the pro- 
prietor a red cent, upon which he was informed that the 
price of shaving was a sixpence. Loafer replied very 
coolly, *‘ I know it, and that (pointing to the cent) only 
lacks five cents of it! You ain't a-going to stand for 
half a dime? There was no appeal to this ludicrous 
view of the case, 





























Mar 9, 1857. J 


The Milwaukie Sentinel, having placed upon its bulle- 
tin board an announceme nt of the Paci fic’ 8 arrival, on 
whie sa was written, ** War in sfa(te quo,” two men from 

suntry walked up to the board, and after reading 
ery aa smurely, ** W ‘ar in sfatu quo, * said one of them, 
“Whe re in tl hunde rsthatY' ‘I don't know, suid the 
her; * it “Iepr ad all over the world yet.’ ‘Shouldn't 

! * said the first. ‘This re cabal us of an 
1 who affected profound information 
d who, while listening with a crowd 
sto the reading of “the latest from France,” 
; the words “the French have taken umbrage,' 
1ing to show his superior knowledge, broke in 
with “*Ah, indeed! taken Umbrage, have they’ I knew 
they'd been besieging it for some time.” 

















-_>- S ‘ 
““ Well B——, I want that money. When will you pay 
the bill ” 
* Oh! well, I'll pay it before—before you get through 
wanting it.” 
—--——- —»>__-_ —- ---- 
A little particle of rain, 
That from a passing cloud descended, 
Was heard thus idly to complain— 
** My brief existence néw is ended 
Outcast alike of earth and sky, 
Useiess to live, unknown to dic!" 


It chanced to fall into the sea, 
And there an open shell received it. 
lu after years how rich was he 
Who from its prison-house relicved it. 
The drop of rain had formed a gem, 
To deck a monarch's diadem. 
-_— —_——— 

A funny story is t id of aman who stole a fiv 
bill out in Indians. In ord 
counsel tried to pro 1 
dollars, it being a 
knew the prisoner was aut nan in the State, but 
he did not think he s0 mcan as “not to be willing to 
stcal Indiana money at $ pe ar. 







te was hot 


> prosecutor 





FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


Frankuin Square, Monday Evening, May 4, 1857. 


Tur hail Trade was large, the Export small, at this 
port during the past weck, It compares as follows with 
the corresponding week last year: 





Imports Exports. 
Week ending May 2, 1857 $4,75 0, TTA... $0,884,523 
Corresponding weck, 1856 4 194,40)... 1,201,953 
Decrease this year.......... eee $317,400 
Increase this year 506,365 


About $1,200,090 was exported in Specie, the first of 
our heavy weekly shipments, which will now probably 
1ue for a couple of months, though possibly with- 
out deranging materially the bank supply, as the domes- 
tic exchanges are now setting in favor of this city. Should 
the California shipments continue as small as they have 
been this year hitherto, the usual fall stringency may 
possibly come upon us in July and August. Meanwhile, 
we report a continued ease in Money, first class names 
ranging from 7 to 9 per cent., and exchange firm at 100] 
@ 149}. The advices from Europe, per Africa, bringing 
news of an increased stringency in the London market, 
and a continued Specie drain to the East, has tended to 
induce caution among capitalists here. 

The Cotton Msrket is dull and heavy. Flour and 
Wheat are more inquired for, at a slight advance on last 
week's rates, Provisions are in good demand, at steady 
prices. Sugars are very firm, with limited sales. 

Stocks have fluctuated during the week, closing some 
higher, some lower than they were last Monday. The 
following table shows the movement of prices ; 


























_ Monday, Monday, 

April 27. May 4 

New York sn gonens seeeee . Std Sik 
Ble. .cccce ee jouewes 424 
Reading ...... eccece eoee eee y 81) 
Michigan Southera 65 
Tuledo ..... 6 
Nock Island ...... 934 
Michigan Central . {5} 
See ee 04} 
Galena and Chics ago. ° 1008 
Virginia 63 ....... eens ole 
Missouris . ? 63 
Californias, '75....... 48 
Illinois Central .... 994 








. 
WEEKLY MARKET SUMMARY. 
New York, Monday Evening, May 4, 1857. 

Tus Wholesale Produce Markets exhibited increased 
vigor and buoyancy during the week. Breadstuffs were 
8} paringly offered, and were in lively request at decided- 
ly higher prices. Western Canal Brands close at $6 00 
(@ $6 75 for ordinary to fancy, and $6 35 @ $9 £5 for low 
to choice extra, per barrel. ‘Superfine to extra Canadian 
$i 0 @ $8 350; and low mixed to very choice extra 
Southern $7 00 @ $9 25, per barrel. Rye Flour $3 60 @ 
$4 80 for fine to superfine; Corn Meal, $3 30 for Jersey, 
and $3 75 for Brandywine, per barrel. The bulk of the 
sales of Wheat Flour were to home dealers and specula- 
tours. ‘lhe export demand lacked animation, despite the 
uncommonly low rates for freight prevalent here. Grain 
was generally actively sought after at much- ry 
sricex. We quote White Wheat at $1 65 @ $185; Red 
WwW heat at $1 40 @ $1 €5; Mixed Corn at 80 @ 82 e3 
Yellow Cern at 80 c.; White Corn at 80 @ 83 c.; West* 
ern Oats at 63 @ 65 ¢.; State Oats at 60 @ 6} c.; der- 
sey Oats 58 @ 69 @.; Southern Oats 55 @ 58 ¢.; Rye 59 
@ %c.; Barley $1 25 @ $1 50; Barley Malt $1 65 @ 
$1 75, per bushel. Cotton was but moderately inquired 
fur, at, however, somewhat better prices, Middling Up- 
lands leave off at 144 c.; do. Guifs 14¢ @ 14} ¢.; and 
other grades at proportionate figures, per pound. Pro- 
visions attracted more attention from buyers, and the 
leading articles advanced in price. We quote Mess 
Pork $23 25 @ $23 50; Prime do. $19 00; Country Mess 
Beef $13 0) @ $14 00; and Prime do. $10 TS @ $11 50, 
per barrel. Prime Mess Beef $26 00 @ $30 V0 per tierc 
Lb -ef Hams $23 00 @ $24 00 per barrel. Prime Lard, in 
barrels, 14} c. per pound. State Butter, 22 @ 31 c¢., and 
Cheese 12 @ 13 ¢., per pound. Groceries were in good 
demand, and prices were well supported. Hay was 
plenty and salable at 70 @ Svc. for large, and 85 c. @ 
$1 00 for small lots, per 100 pounds, Hemp, Hops, and 
Grass Seeds were inactive at old rates, Naval Stores 
were unsettled. Rosin attracted much attention from 
buyers, at higher prices. Tar and Turpentine were 
lightly dealt in at about previous quotations, Tallow 
was more sought after, and it advanced to 114 c. per 
pound for Prime; Tobacco was quiet, yet very firm. 
Domestic Whiskey was moderately active at essentially 
unchanged figures, 




























Stocks of several Articles in New York about May 1. 

1856. 1857. 

Ashes, barrels ........ceeeceeees 690 
Coffee, packages .... . 4, 357 97,724 
Cotton, bales ......... oe -. $9,009 66,500 
Hemp, tons, . econ ee — 240 
Hemp, bales.......... -» 16,687 11,852 
Hides, number ..... -. 85,369 90,542 
Leather, Sole, sides . . 24,400 113,300 
Molasses, hogsheads -- 8918 13,080 
Molasses, barrels,..... -» 1,565 5do 
Rice, tierces .......... ++ 9,087 6,927 
Rice, DAS ...cccccscsccces ee —_ 1,364 
Sugars, hogsheads Panes «+ 22,596 87,554 
Sugars, bags........... nee — 21,490 
Sugars, boxes .. +. 8,550 21,076 
Tobacco, hogsheads............ 3,029 4,023 
Tobacco, baleS......s.0-eeeee0e. 5,79 8,905 


Freights were quite dull, and rates were somewhat 
nominal. For Liverpool, Cotton 2s, @ 2s, 6d. per bale; 
Flour, 6d. per barrel; Grain, nominally 14d. @ 2d. per 


E 





HARPE B'S 


bushel; Beef, 6d. @ 1s. per tierce; Resin, 3d. @ 6d. per 
barrel; and heavy goods, 7s. 6. @ 10s. per ton. For 





other ports, proportionately low quotations 

rhe Live Stock Market was not so gx ood for Beeve 
owing to the increased ply available excecdin 
requirements of purchasers. The week's ré fu 


-ording to returns from the principal m ke 
3417 Beeves, 827 Milch Cows, 1-04 Veal ¢ 
Sheep — Lam W rst 26 













range of prices of Deev 
v uiket on Wednesday last wa 
from 9j ¢. for the poorest, to 14 ¢. for premium cattle, t 
general average having been 11} ¢. per pound, or } c. } 

I Milch Co 





iore freely bou 

ar some instances, a shade higher, price 
We jo oak, how ver, deem it necessary to alter o i 
tations. Veal Calves were abur dant 1 and cheaper, 
they were pretty briskly inquired ft The bulk of 
week's sales were effected at from 5 @ 7c. per pout nd, 














live weight. Sheep and Lambs continued scarce iin 
demand, mainly at from $5 00 «@ $10 OO per head. ine 
were plenty and heavy. We quote, Live, 6j @ 73 ¢., and 
dressed, at 8} @ 9) ¢. per pound, 


The Country Produce Market displays no remarkably 











new feature, Fruit and Vegetables are in fair request at 
uniform prices. Barnyard pré duce — more abt ' 
and is obtainable on easier terms, re dema 

erate. Dairy produce is rather By freely olfer red, and, 
with a good inquiry for it, it is bringing better prices, 


The rainy weather, Saturday and to-day, interfered with 

business in the leading markets. 

Wu0LESALE Prices OBTAINED BY Propucers aT Wasu- 
INGTON MARKET. 






































Apples, common to good, per barrel... $25) @ $450 
good to extra, per barrel .... @ $0 2d 
pes Dried, State, per pound..... @ 14 
* ** Southern, per pound , % @ 12 
Cranberries, per barrel .........+++. $1100 @ $15 00 
Dried Peaches (peele d), per pound... lj @ 21 
“ pant per pound, 9 @ ll 
Hickory Nuts, per bushel ........... @ $150 
1% tatocs, per barrel ee (@ 5 00 
Sweet, per barrel.......... (@ 
Onions, Red, per barrel,...... @ $100 
cal Yellow, per barrel..... (a, 
bss White, per barrel .. $ @ $5) 
“ per 100 strings ...... $ @ oe 
rots, per barrel... $i :5 @ $150 
MGS . ct ccesenncceconces $250 @ _ 
» per barrel .....0.eeeeeeees $150 @ $200 
rurnips, per barrel.... @ $20 
Cabbages, per 100....... a 0 @ $$) 00 
Garlic, per 100 bunches (@ = 
Maple & r, per pound (a - 
Spina ver barrel......+ coos $200 @ $250 
Lettuce, pr FP RURATOS . ccccssccsecses $ 0 @ 
© GOB ce ccccccccccccccese 75 @ $100 
Sprouts, per barrel .........0.seeees $175 @ - 
Rhubarb, per dozen. ......+.+ee.ee0 $200 @ = 
White Beans, per bushel..... soos $150 @ SIT 
Butter, Western, per pound .. 15 @ 2 
State, per pound ....... 22 @ 1 
Cheese, State, per pound............ 12 @ 13 
Lard, per pound........seseseee see 144 @ 143 
Eg Fresh, per dozen 1s @ 16 
Fowls, per pound, ........+++ 16 @ 20 
Ducks, Domestic, per is @ 2 
Turkeys, —- evcevecsooocecoe 1b @ 20 
Geese, per pound ........ 9 @ 17 
Pigeons, per di Mh tcnuwaeabe eveuks $175 @ $225 
English Snipe, per dozen.........+. 300 @ $550 
Prairie Hens, per pair. . ve — 
beef, per pound ......... ee o @ 12 
Mutton, per pound ... ° 9 @ 13 
Lamb, per pound .... 1 @ 15 
Veal, per pound.... cecce 7 @ 10 
Pork, per pound.....ccccererecseess S$ @ o) 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


G *® O RGE B m ODIE’S 
MANTILL 3: 
CHANTILLY LACE TALMAS AND SCARFS, 
With Single and Double Ruttie, 
THE BEST ASSORTMENT IN THE COUNTRY. 
(Old No, 51) New No. 300 CANAL, 
And 64 LISPENARD STREETS. 





PRING, 1857. 
UR new § SPRING STY LES OF CLOTH- 
ING are now exposed, and ready for sale—em- 
bracing large and beautiful assortments of 
SPRING OVERCOATS, RAGLANS, 
English and French 
BUSINESS COATS, DRESS and FROCK COATS, &c. 
Also, very choice and confined styles of 
CASSIMERE PANTALOONS, 
~ FANCY and PLAIN VESTS. 

OUR Cl TOM ROOM is stocked with our LATE 
IMPOR TATIONS OF NEW GOODS, many of which 
can be found nowhere else. This Department, headed 
by Mr. LYMAN DERBY, is in a position to ofler great 
attractions in the way of stylish garments and goods, 
ay —— given to all orders. 

D. DEVLIN & CO., Nos, 255, 259, and 260 Broadway, 
corner Warren Street. 


BRADY’S GALLERIES 


or 
PHOTOGRAPHS AND AMBROTYPES, 
Nos. 205 and 359 Broapway. 
THE IMPERIAL PHOTOGRAPH, 
An entirely novel application of the art, is made only at 
359 Broadway. 

Ambrotype and Photographic Miniatures at 805 Broad- 
way, corner of Fulton Street—a convenient place for per 
sons employed down town to procure First-Class lictures 
ata Moderate Price, 


EORGE BRODILE’S 
MANTILLA 











The Ladies are invited ‘to call and examine an 
ENTIRELY NEW SHAPE OF LACE MANTLE, 
Just received, and not to be seen elsewhere in the 
United States. 
A MOST DECIDED NOVELTY! 
(Old No. 51) New No. 300 CANAL, 
And 63 LISPENARD STREETS. 


EVERGRE EEN TREES. 


BEAuTiFUL Homes and the charms of Summer Ver- 
dure amid the dreariness of a winter landscape, can be 
obtained by the judicious use of Evergreens. 

The best time to transplant them is early in May. 

The best variety is the Norway Sprvce, both for single 
Spe cimens and Masses. It bears transplanting well, and 
is a general favorite. The Ware Ping ranks next, and 
after them come other varieties, like the BavsaM Fir, 
Avsreran Pune, Anvor Vit, Pinus ExcEtsa, &c., while 
for rich glossy evergreen shrubbery, the Rhododendron 
is unequaled. ’ 

All these are furnished by PARSONS & CO., Flush- 
ing, near New York, whose Catalogues can be obtained 
by Mail, or at 29 Wall Street, Basement. 


R° PTURE CURED at “A. W. OLIVER'S” 
Truss Institute, 60 White Street, New York. 


JICH LEGITIMATE PARIS FLOWERS, 
at Wholesale and Retail. Rispons and Fuow- 
ERs, BripaL AppoinTMENTS and Courrunes in endless 


variety. . 
361 Broadway, Jauzs Tucker, Proprietor. 





WEEKLY. 


MANTILLAS 


IJUSBT OPENED 
ANOTHER LOT LATEST STYLES, 


oF 
PARIS MADE GULPURKE LACE MANTLES. 
~ REAL CHANTILLY DITTO 
FRENCH LACK MANTLES, an immense varicty. 
BuITISN CHANTILLY DITTO s 
All nev ns, and n be clsew here 


SIX KEASONS WHY EVERY LODY USES 
| rom’ @ KATHATIRON. 
A 














1. Itist AEST prepa! for the hair ever made, 
It is pr by all to bet Most BENEYIO.AL 

3. It is the most AGREEALLE to use 

4. It is the CLEANEBY and most ULLY Paerakep. 

5. It is the most Higuiy PERU D 

6. It is the only article that never fails to give Extim 





rhe unense gale of the I ATHAIRON—n arly 
1,000,000 Bottles per year— sank thn aaeiilonie end uw 
versal popu — Sold by | Dealers, every where, for 


25 cents per B le 
Hearn, Wynnoor, & Co., Proprietors and Perfumers, 
| Sey t, New York. 


is T. VITUS DAN ‘E CURED. 
No Galvanism. No Medicine given; but a harmless 
application on the Spine, which never fails to cure. 
W. J. M. Fisu Juhnson Street, Brooklyn. 









Ker ERENCES 
Ricuarn Jones, American Exchange Bank, New York; 
H. T. Moore, Bedford Avenue ooklyn; Jou PRICE, 
74 Grand Street, Williamsburgh ; and upwi ard of 50 more 
City References ‘will be yiven if called for, 


RETIRE D PHYSIC LAN whose sands of 
ys lite have nearly run out, discovered, while living 
in the East Indies, a certain cure for Consumption, Bron- 
chitis, Coughs, Colds and General Debility. The rem- 
edy was discovered by him when his only child, a daugh- 
ter, was given up to die. Wishing to do as much as pos- 
sible, he will send to such of his afflicted fellow-beings 
as request it, this recipe, w with f ull and explicit directions 
for making it up and successfully using. He requires 
each applicant to enclose hi m one } 
to be returned as postage on the recipe, om the remain- 








der to be applied to the payment of this advertisement. 
Address Dr. H, James, No. 19 Grand Street, Jersey 
City, N. J 


PARIS HATS} 
pass HATS just received per Steamer 
Fulto: for 


i 
GENLN, No. 214 Broadway, Opposite St. Paul's Church. 


gry SECOND ISSUE — SPRING 

STYLE. — Gentlemen's 8:Lk Hats. — ‘$his, the 
particular gem of the season, is now ready for inspection 
aud sale, at the old established price, $4 00. 


Genin, No. 214 Broadway, opposite St. Paul's. 


ESHLER’S ANTI-PERIODIC PILLS. 
A Sav Le Remepy ror bEves anp AGUR 
RELIED ON LY THE PHYSICIAN. 
BELIEVED IN BY THE PATIENT. 
APi RECIATED BY THE T’UvLic. 
SoL_p bY ALL DEALERS. 
DESHLER'S ANTI-PERIODIC OR AGUEB PILL 
- D bs Cc. H. Rina, 192 Broadway, N. Y. 
Weuts & Co., 115 Franklin 8t., Nv Y. 
"ae Dixon & Fraser, 149 Chambers 8t., N. Y. 
Stevuins, Morgan & Auien, Cliff, St. 
AN» ALL ResvrcTasLe DEALERS. 
“THE MAN THAT GOT UP YOUR PILLS 
Wi. Go TO HEAVEN 6URF,"’ writes one. 
* AS WELL BE OUT OF Dreap," another 
* Derres wiruovt Louk THAN YOUB PILLs,” 
a third. 
** OPERATE LIKE MaGic,’ 
** MORE OF THE PREOLOVE we," a fifth. 
** Peor_e Kine 5U MILES 90 THE * "a sixth, 
Tis, or Desucer’s Acur Pit 
MANUFACTORY AND LABORA TORY 
Or Dreucen’s AGUE J'1LL3, 
c. D, Decuren, Agt., New Drunewick, N. J. 
ONE HUNDRED CITIZENS OF DAVENPORT, IO., 
WERE cuRED OF Fever AND AGU, LABT. PALL, 
By Desuier'’s ANTI-PERIODIC PILLs, 











oo) 1E L P HO'S ANGL ES SEY LEG,” with 
Patent Anatomical Joint, patented May 6, 1555. 
Also, Selpho's Artificial Hand, so arranged that the wear- 
er can open and shut the fingers, grasp, &c 
24 Spring Street, N. Y. 
ORTHERN SUGAR-CANE SEED, OR 
IMPHEE.—Having purchased from Mr. Leonard 
Wray his importation of Chinese Imphee, or Sorgho, 
grown under his own immediate inspection, thereby in- 
suring the utmost purity. We offer it for sale in quanti- 
ties at OnE DoLtar A Poon», and in packets prepaid by 
Mail, with Directions for planting, at 25 cents, 50 cents, 
and $1 00 each. Two pounds of good heavy seed is the 
quantity required per acre to insure a maximum Crop. 
This seed, so superior lo any other in the market, can be 
purchased only from J. M. Tuorsurn & Co,, 
Sced Warehouse, 15 John Street, New York. 











FF USHING FEMALE COLLEGE. 
FLUSHING, LONG ISLAND. 
EsTABLISuED IN 1842. 


This Institution is chartered by the Legislature of New 
York with College powers, and confers DEGREES and 
DIPLOMAS upon its graduates. 

ts pupils are to be found in nearly every State and 
Territory of the Union, and in Canada, the West Indies, 
and South America. 

In addition to the Collegiate Department there aro 
Primary and Preparatory Departments for younger and 
less advanced pupils. 

Instruction is also given in the modern Languages, and 
in Music, Drawing, Painting, &e. 

The buildings are extensive and conveniently arranged. 

Circulars containing a view of the buildings, the course 
of study, terms, referenees, &c., may be obtained on ap- 
plication to Rey. Witttam I. Gicvgr, A,M., President 
of the College. 


“EORGE BRODIE’S 
MANTILLAS! 





THE GREATEST NOVELTIES OF. THE SEASON 


IN 
SILK and CLOTH BASQUINES. 
Please cal! and examine. 
(Old No. 51) New No. 800 CANAL, 
And 68 LISPENARD STREETS, 


GTATEN ISLAND FA NG ES- 





NCY DYEING Es- 
TABLISHMENT, Office Nos. 8 and 5 John Street 
(two doors from Broadway), New York, 

Have the most improved apparatus, with the best skill 
and experience, for the Dyeing, Cleansing, Refinishing, 
&c., &c., of all goods susceptible of such treatment, in 
the piece or garment. Prompt and careful attention 
guaranteed, Goods received and returned by Express. 

Bangett Neruzws & Co., 3 and 5 John Street (two 
doors from Broadway), New York. 

R. MU NDE’ S WATER-CU RE ESTAB- 

LISHMENT AT FLORENCE,, MASS. @ miles 

from Northampton Depot) continues open throughout 
the year, 








9 ‘ 
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© ANDS’ SARSAPARILLA— FOR PURI 
h 


7 FYING THE BLOOD.—This most popular of a} 


family medicines is a purely Vegetable extract. It 
tains no drastic parge to debilitate the eyate ™m, or? 
eral poison to ruin the constitution Ti.ousands hay; 
been cured by it, and Tens of Thousands may be reston 

‘ ] 


» health by its use 
, ed by A. B. & D. SANDS, Drugzgista, 100 Ful 
of William,s? N.Y 


(CHESTER | FEMALE INSTITUTE, Ak 
MONCK, WESTCHESTER 





Street, corr 


¢Cu., N.Y. 
s Rev. I. D. Virmitye, Rector 
rmé.—One hundred llars per Session of 22 wee} 
payable in advance lusic, with the use of the pi 
an extra charge 310 ) per quarter, Sessions cor 
mence the first Mondays of May and November A 





irculars, to be made ‘ts the 





7 LL:.¢ 0 ¢°.°CC 
Mosna Y PARTS OF HARPER’S 
\ 






KEKLY 
Ds hac h Par . r nts sins Four of the.Weekly Numb 
done up in beautiful Covers, making ti | 
hess MI. suthly publiched, nAKiNg € cheapest abd 
The Week y will continue to be jesued in the above 
manner, for the accommodaticn of th who may prefer 
to purchase Four Numbers at « time, in a neat ¢ ver, to 
preserve fo wr binding “a 
Periodical Dealer rs SUPT ied by Ross & Tovsry, Whok 
sale Aget Aus tN. ¥ 





G EORGE BROWDIE’S 
MAN TI 8S! 


BLACK LACE POINTS—~A Beautiful Varicty 
(Old No. 51) New No, 300 CANA 
And 63 LISPENARD STREET 


N 2. HIN G sO WRA ®R 
} Number Six of ** Harper's Weekly,” containi 
this BEAUTIFUL POEM, ~ 
has been reprinted, and can be had by ap plyi ng to 
Harrrn & Broruers, Franti 
GET TITE BEST! 
LACKSTONE’S COMMENTARIES 
Commentaries on the Laws of England: in Four 
Looks; with an Analysis of the Work. By Sir Winiiam 
BLACKSTONE, Knt., one of the Justices of the Con 


jtiare, 





Common Pleas. With the last Corrections of the 
thor, and Notes. From the Twenty-first 
With copious Notes, explaining the ¢ 





ndon Fdition. 





6 





effected by Decision or Stat 
J. F. Harorave, Lineoin's lan, I 
li. By G, Sweet, of the Inner Temple, Barrister at Law 
Vol. II, A R. Cove . ae the Middie Temple, Barrister 
at Law IV. R. Wetsty, Recorder of Ches- 
ter. Tog aa vith A - , adapting the Work to the 
American Student. By Joun L. Wenpe.., late State 
Keporter of New York. 4 vols. 8vo, Law Sheep, $7 00, 

In itself the work is inestimable; but the last London 
edition having been prepared for publication by four dis- 
tinguished barristers of England, who, after each taking 
a volume of the Commentaries for service, have added 
copious notes to the text, explaining changes in the law 
which have been effected in England by decision. or stat- 
ute, down to the year 1544. To the work thus prepared 
ee been added notes, adapting it to the use of the 
American student, to show the law as it exists in this 
country under our institutions, and also to point out the 
diversities of the Common Law, as held in England and 
in this country, in the few instances in which a diier- 
ence prevails, 

Published by Harren & Brotuens, Franklin Square, 
New York. 

Haxpern & Brotiens will send the above Work by 
Mail, postage paid (for any distance in the United States 
under 3000 miles), on receipt of the money, 


EORGE BRODIE’S 
MANTILLASB! 
The best assortment in the city of 
BILK MANTLES, 
embracing 
AN ENDLESS VARIETY OF STYLES. 
(Old No, 51) New No. 300 CANAL, 
And 63 LISPENAKD sT RELY: 


HARPER’ S WEEKLY. 
A JOURNAL OF CIVILIZATION, 

Neither labor nor expense will be spared to make it tho 
best Famity Newsvarer in the World—oue whose cheer- 
ful and genial character will render it a weleome visituy 
to every household, while its constant devotion to tho 
principles of right and justice shall win the approbation 
of the wise and the good. Ilts object will be to set forth 
sound views on Political, Social, and Moral questions ; 
to diffuse useful information; and to cultivate the graces 
and amenities of life. 

Haxrenr’s WErKLY will contain a full and impartial 
Summary of the Political, Social, Religious, Commercial, 
and Literary News of the day. It will chronicle the 
leading movements of the age, record the inventions of 
genius, the discoveries of science, and the creations of 
art. It will, in a word, aim to present an accurate and 
complete picture of the age in which we live. 

It will also give a due share of attention to the taste, 
the imagination, and the feelings. Its regular contents 
will embrace Tales, Incidents of Travel and Adventure, 
Sketches of Character and Social Life, aud Essays upoa 
Art and Morals. 

The Publishers have made arrangements with the best 
American writers, who will contribute to the various De 
partments of the paper. The large space at their dis- 
posal will enable the Conductors to avail themselves of 
ample selections from the best and most healthful litera- 
ture of the Old World. They will keep a vigilaut eye 
upon the issues of the English, French, and German l’e- 

riodical press, the best productions of which will be trans 
ferred to the paper under their charge. 

Harper's Weekty is not intended in any way to su- 
persede or take the place of Hanrer’s New Monru.y 
Magazine. Each Periodical will confine itself to its owa 
proper sphere ; and no portion of the contents of the one 
will appear in the other. 

Hakren's Weexty will contain Sixteen peges of tlic 
size of the London Jilustrated News, each Number con- 
prising as much matter as an ordinary duodecime vo!- 
ume. It will be printed in a form and upen paper su't- 
able for binding; and as the pages will be electiroty po 
the back Numbers can always be supplied, so that sul 
ecribers will be able at any time to complete their fil 
At the close of cach volume, neat and ap propriate Covers 
will be prepared for the convenience of these who w isl: 
to bind the paper, 

TERMS. 


Harrer’s Were y will appear every Satunpay Mui 
1nG, and will be sold at Five Cents a Copy. It will be 
mailed to Subscribers at the followiug rates, payment 
being invariably required in advance: 

One Copy for Twenty Weeks . $i 00. 
One Copy for One Year. ° 2 60, 
One Copy for Two Years . . . 400 
Five Copies for One Year . Ss 9 00. 
Twelve Copies for One Year. ° 20 00. 
Twenty-five Copies for One Year. 40 00, 

To Postmasters getting up a Club of Twelve or Twen- 
ty-five, a Copy will be set gratis, Subscriptions may 
commence with any Number. Specimen Numbers gra- 
tuitously supplied. 

Clergymen and Teachers supplied at the lowest Ciuu 
Prices. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRankuin Square, New York. 

*,* Persons living in the Cities of New York or Brook- 
lyn, and wishing ** Harper's Weekly * supplied at their 
houses, will please to sead their nawes and residence to 
the Office of Publication, The Carriers who deliver the 

per will collect pay for the same. 

*,* EUROPEAN SUBSCRIBERS will have 
their’ Copies reguls arly forwarded per Mail (U. 8. postage 
paid), upon payment of thirteen thillings etcrliiy to 
Sampson Low, Son, & Co., the American Pook 
47 Ludgate Hill, London, 
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SCENE—STABLES. 


Mr. Parser Mutpoon (solus). ‘‘ From Miss Georginy, wid the compli- 
ments ov the sason to her own P——. Divil blow me, but its purty—all 
sinted up wid Colony wather, an sich like—ain’t it now—an she sayin, ‘ Me 
own beautiful P——-.’ Oh! bad luck to this—can mortual stand it—me 
own Leautiful—an she waistin away wid the love o’ me. P——, yer the 
divil among the girls—ye ar!” 
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LOVE IN HIGH AND LOW LIFE. 


Youne anv Sensitive DaveGurer or Mr. Smrru (solus). “ From 





my own dear P. 


Oh! how I wish those cruel forms of society were 


obliterated, that compel me to sigh and pine for my hearts love—because 
fate has decreed that he shall be Pa’s coachman. (Reads) ‘ Dear Gorginy 
i am withrin away wid the love av ye, out here in the stabils—i cant kur- 


ry me horses any more, wid thinkin av ye—’ 


I do wish P—— was a lit- 


tle more refined in his language—but when we are married, how, oh! 


how delightful it will be to teach him! to be sure!” 





SCENE—A CLUB. 


Swett. ‘Haw! Is there any thing weady for Dinner?” 
Warren. ‘* Shoulder of Mutton just ready, Sir!” 


Swe. “ Haw—Shouldaw of Mutton !—aw—what a vewy odd thing for Dinnaw!—Thought they only made Glue of Shouldaw of Muttor 


Ohne 


THE VEIL ERUPTION. 
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“NEW BOOKS, &c. 





A. M. Merwin, AUCTIONEER. 
Y BANGS BROTHER & CO, 
Trade Sale Rooms, No. 13 Park Row, New York. 
Turspay Mornine, May 19, at 9 o'cLock, AND Four 
Fo.iow ine Days. 
REGULAR SPRING PARCEL SALE 
Of choice English Books, including a large variety ele- 
gantly illustrated and superbly bound, just received from 
the London Publishers; also extensive consignments of 
Standard American Books, new and fresh Stock; also 
large and valuable Invoices of imported and domestic 
Staple and Faney Stationery, &c. 
*.* Catalogues are now ready, and will be sent to any 
address upon request. 





OORE’S RURAL is the model Agricultu- 

ral, Literary, and Family Weekly of the Nation, 

having hosts of ardent friends and subscribers in the 

| East, West, North, and South.—Only $2 00 a year, with 

great reduction and inducements to local agents and 

clubs, The current quarter (13 papers) sent to tho:e who 

wish to try it, for 25 cents—half price. 

Address D. D. T. MOORE, Rochester, N. Y. 


| * rrr BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


WANTED, in every Section of the United States, Act- 
ive and enterprising men to engage in the sale of 
| INQUIRE WITHIN 
FOR ANY THING YOU WANT TO KNOW; 
or, Over 3700 Facts for the People. 
To men of good address the best inducements will be 
given. Address 
Gareert, Dick & Firzgeratp, No. 18 Ann Street, 
New York. 











[May 9, 1857 











} Zees > sSEWETT & 
Publish as follows: 

| Own Satorpay, Arru. 18rn, 

a GAUT GURLEY; 

| or, 

Tux Trarpers or Lake Umnacos. 
| By the Author of ‘Green Mountain Boys," “* Locke 
| Amsden," &c. 

One vol. 12mo. Price, $1 00. 





On Monnay, Apri 207TH, 
HUNTER'S PANORAMIC GUIDE, 
From NIAGARA FaLLs To QuEBEC. 
Splendidly Illustrated with 100 Engravings. Price $1 00. 





On Monday, May 4ru, 
| DR. ALLEN'S AMERICAN BIOGRAPHICBL DIC- 
| TIONARY. 
| A superb Royal 8vo volume of £00 pages. Price $5 00. 





On Tusspay, May 121TH, 
THE CONGREGATIONAL HYMN BOOK. 
The choicest collection of Sacred Lyrics in the English 
Language. 





A Book that should be in the hands of every man! 
Ww ELLS’ FVERY MAN HIS OWN LAW- 
| YER. 
| It is a complete guide in all matters of Jaw and buri- 
ness negotiations for every State in the Union. 
| am 400 pages, Law binding, Price $1 00, sent-post 
| paid. 
Address J. G. Writs, Publishing Agent, 11 Beekman 
Street, New York. Depot for Books, Maps, Charts, and 
| specially suited to the sales of Ageuts. 
| SFR NESS - 
HE BEST CHANCE ever offered to 
Agents is on Wells’ popular publications. They 
ure just suited to the times—sell rapidly and pay a large 
profit. Full particulars sent on application. 
Address J. G. Weis, 11 Beekman Street, New York. 
WILLIAM K. CORNWELL, 
OOKSELLER AND STATIONER, 
331 Pear. Steret, Franklin Square, New York, 
in Liarper & Brothers’ New Edifice. 
Constantly on hand, a general assortment of Books in 
the various departments of Literature. 
SPANISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, AND ITALIAN 
BOOKS; 








Also 
LATIN AND GREEK CLASSICAL AND SCHOOL 
BOOKS 
in great varicty. 

Orders for Books fur Public or Private Libraries re- 
ceive particular attention, and especial pains will be 
taken to procure such as are rare or difficult to find. 

Booksellers’ Miscellaneous Orders receive prompt at- 
tention, and all articles wanted are supplied when ob- 
tainable. 

N. B.—Books by Mail. On receipt of Publisher's ad- 
vertised price, W. K. CoRNWELL will forward any mail- 
able book, free of Postayge,to any part of the United 
States within 3000 miles of New York City. 


*@OvurPrtA © ROOMS 
FOR PRACTICE IN 
BOOK-KEEPING AND MERCANTILE AFFAIRS. 
c,. C, MARSH, Consulting Accountant, 
No. 348 Broadway, Appleton Building. 
Circulars, with terme, &c., on application. Marsn's 
Works on Book-Keeping for Sale. 
The Course of Double Entry, 220 pages... .$1 2% 
The Course of Single Entry, 142 pages.... 75 
Same Works in Spanish ................. 200 
Theory and Practice of Bank Book-Keep- 
ing and Joint-Stock Accounts, quarto... 400 
These Works are printed in Colors, and are got up re- 
gardless of expense. Those unable to praciice under the 
Author will do well to study his Books, which will be 
found good teachers in themselves. Remitted per Mail, 
10 per cent. additional. 
HE REAL “HEAD-QUARTERS” ARE 
LOCATED at 508 Broadway, New York, two 
blocks above the l’ark—nearly opposite the Hospital— 
two doors above Duane Street. Here is the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL CABINET, containing one of the rarest col- 
lections of HUMAN HEADS, BUSTS, &c., in the 
WORLD. This Great Cabinet, or Museum, contains 
thousands of Busts and Casts from the heads of the most 
distinguished men that ever lived, Emperors, Kings, 
Queens, Statesmen. Some of the most distinguished of 
our own and of other countries, Warriors, Explorers, 
Navigators, Discoverers, Inventors, Authors, Poets, Doc- 
tors, Divines, and Lawyers. Also skulls, human and 
animal, from all quarters of the Globe, including Canni- 
bals, Caribs, Flat-Head Indians, Egyptian Mummies, 
Pirates, Robbers, Murderers, and Thieves; also numer- 
ous Paintings and Drawings of celebrated individuals, 
living and dead. Strangers and Citizens will find this 
Museum—always open and FREE—an agreeable place to 
visit. PuHrgENoOLoGIoaL CHarts, with full written de- 
scriptions of character, given when desired, by 
Fow.ern & WELLS. 








Mantillas! 
MaNTILLas!! 
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EXTRA INDUCEMENTS 
THE MONTH OF MAY. 





FOR 


A Single Mantilla 
at the Wholesale Price. 
FIVE THOUSAND MANTILLAS 
are now on Sale, 
at the following 
ExTRAORDINARY PRICES: 
1000 BLACK SILK MANTILLAS 
at Three Dollars; 
Regular Retail Price Six DoLiars. 
1000 BLACK SILK MANTILLAS 
at Four Dollars ; 

Regular Retail Price Erigut Do_iars. 
1000 BLACK SILK MANTILLAS 
at Five Dollars ; 

Regular Retail Price Ten DoLians. 

1000 BLACK MOTRE ANTIQUE MANTILLAS 
at Six Dollars ; 

Regular Retail Price Twetve DoLians. 
1000 ELEGANT BLACK SILK MANTILLAS 
at Eight Dollars ; 

Regular Retail Price Firrren I ocvans. 
Tuis ExtTraorpinary INDUCEMENT 
is offered in consequence 
of the unparalleled lateness of the Season, 

and the almost total stagnation 
OF THE WESTERN WHOLESALE TRADE. 


Believing in that system of business which recom- 
mends the conversion of Surplus Stock into ready Cash 
AT ANY SACRIFICE, 
in preference to keeping it on the Shelves, or selling it 
at Full Price on long and uncertain Credit, the Sub- 
scriber respectfully presents the above List of Reduced 
Prices to the Ladies of New York and the Country gen- 
erally, assuring them that the fullest reliance may be 

placed on the Statement here set forth. 
GEO, BULPIN, 
361 Broapway, New York. 





te Orders from the Country faithfully attended to. 
*.* A magnificent assortment of the new 
“MAYFLOWER MANTILLA,” : 
of rich, gray, Moiré Antique—an article of surpassing 
beauty and novelty. 








